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GENERAL 


E resume our report of the pro- 
ceedings of the Eighth General 
Conference of Architects, held 
last week under the auspices of 
the Royal Institute of British 
Architects.* We will take first 
of aJl the Conference matter 
proper, and will then proceed to 

describe the visits made to new buildings and 

public institutions by members of the Con- 


ferenc’. 
ARCHITECTURAL EDUCATION. 


In the discussion which took place on the 
eight papers read on this subject by Professor 
Babcock (of Cornell University, U.S.), Mr. E. 
C. Robins, Mr. Arthur Hill, Professor Aitchison, 
A.R.A., Professor T. Roger Smith, Mr. R. Phené 
Spiers, Mr. Lawrence Booth, and Mr. J. A. 
Gotch (the whole of which papers were printed 
in extenso in our supplement Jast week), 

The Chairman (Mr. Arthur Cates) said that 
as touching Mr. Robins’s paper, he had received 
a letter from Sir Philip Magnus, Director of the 
City and Guilds of London Institute. He was 
unable to be present at the meeting, being in 
Italy, otherwise he would have been present to 
speak for himself. Sir Philip’s letter was as 
fullows :— 


‘For some little time I have been instituting inquiries 
as to the best course of education for those who are train- 
ing to become architects. As you are aware, there is a 
special course of instruction occupying four or five years 
at most of the polytechnic schools of Germany. At Berlin, 
for instanc*, there were 153 students in attendance last 
winter in the Architectural Department of the school. 
Taese students receive a training that qualifies them to act 
as architects, and the system of sending a youth to an 
architect’s office to receive there his training does not 

revail to anything like the same extent abroad as here. 

t seems to me that there are distinct advantages in our 
own system ; but having regard to the scientific knowledge 
which architects now require in the construction of all 
buildings, our present system, I venture to think, needs to 
be sapplemented by special instruction in a technical 
school. Without going into details, for which, on the 
eve of my departure, I have not now time, I may say that 
I should think the best course would be to recommend all 
youths, prior to their being articled, to spend a year at 
some technical institution, where they would receive 
instruction in the principles of science that would be 
applicable to their future work, and in geometrical draw- 
ing, specialised according to their future requirements. 
Such a systematic course of study would be of great 
advantage to them as supplementing their school educa- 
tion, and would better enable them to profit by the 
valuable experience they would acquire in an architect’s 
office. But alone this would not suffice. After going 
through this course, and passing a satisfactory examina- 
tion, the student should be articled, say for three years, 
to an architect; and during this time he should be 
required to attend at the technical institution for a 
decreasing number of hours each year. During the first 
year he might be required to attend on three or four after- 
noons a week, During the second year, when he would 
be more useful to his employer, it might suffice if he 
attended on parts of two afternoons a week; and during 
the third year he might attend some special courses only 
after the ordinary office hours. The instruction during 
these three years would embrace such subjects as the 
strength of building materials, the principles of building 
Construction, the apovlication of geometry to construction, 
the history of architecture, and special applications of 
Physics to the problems of ventilation, acoustical arrange- 
ments, &c. The designing of buildings, and all the 
| Practical details connected with his work, the student 

would, it seems to me, learn best in the architect’s office 


as he now does,” 

Professor Roger Smith asked to be allowed to 
anticipate the discussion and to suggest that a 
special vote of thanks should be accorded by 
the Conference to Professor Babcock for having 
come amongst them from the other side of the 
Atlantic and shown that he was willing to help 
architects in this country by pointing out the 
way in which the American architects had 
Secured for themselves that which we were 
hoping also to secure, namely, systematic 
education. He would not add a single word 
more except that it was a great pleasure to all 
" them, and it had been exceptionally so to 
nguane that an architect from the other side of 

© ocean should come there that day and give 


them the benefit of his experience (applause). 
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Professor Aitchison, A.R.A., seconded the 
proposition that a vote of thanks be given to 
Professor Babcock for coming to England 
and giving the Conference the advantage 
of his knowledge and experience of how 
architectural teaching was carried on in 
the United States. Although, perhaps, it 
was rather ungracious to do so, he wished 
to take one slight objection to what Pro- 
fessor Babcock had said when he excluded 
any knowledge of hydraulics from the educa- 
tion of an architect. In view of the provision 
of cisterns and large tanks it was im- 
portant that an architect should have some 
elementary knowledge of hydraulics. Most of 
them knew that one division of St. George’s 
Hospital was washed down and several persons 
killed, through the failure of a tank, some years 
ago. He was exceedingly pleased to hear the 
remarks Professor Babcock made on the subject 
of Byzantine architecture, partly, perhaps, out 
of vanity, because he had arrived, from entirely 
independent sources, at the same conclusion 
himself. When he had had occasion to read 
papers on the subject of architecture, he 
had pointed out that which Professor Babcock 
had pointed out that day, viz., that the true 
Roman architecture was the Byzantine. He 
might say that he did not know of any build- 
ings that were so fine as the great Byzantine 
buildings he had seen. He did not know any- 
thing to surpass some of the churches in Ravenna, 
and St. Mark’s, Venice. He thought he might 
say all architects, and more especially the 
young ones, owed a great debt of gratitude to 
Mr. Phené Spiers, who organised and carried 
on £0 admirably the Architectural School at the 
Royal Academy (hear, hear). When he (Pro- 
fessor Aitchison) was a student there was no 
architectural teaching there at all except the 
six lectures. 

The motion was then put and agreed to. 

The Chairman, addressing Professor Babcock, 
said that he had pleasure in conveying to him 
not only the thanks of the meeting, but also 
the thanks of the Institute and the thanks of 
the profession at large in this country for his 
great kindness in coming over here, at an earlier 
period than he had intended, for the express 
purpose of attending that meeting and reading 
his paper, and for the very valuable results 
they all hoped would follow from the paper 
with which he had favoured them. 

Professor Babcock expressed his sincere and 
hearty appreciation of the kindness of the 
meeting in the reception they had given him. 
If he had been or could be of any service to 
them in formulating their ideas in regard to 
architectural education he should feel himself 
amply repaid for the trouble he had taken in 
order to enable him to come to the Conference. 
Had he had notice at an earlier period he could 
have come in comparative ease, but as it was he 
was obliged to crowd two months’ work into 
two weeks, and he had not therefore been able 
to devote the time he could have wished to the 
preparation of his paper. His paper, from his 
own point of view, was extremely imper- 
fect. He was almost ashamed it should 
make its appearance in print alongside the 
much more finished papers which had been 
read. Inasmuch as Professor Aitchison had 
taken occasion to criticise a portion of the 
paper in which he had spoken of the architect 
not dealing with hydraulics, he wished to say 
that in America they were coming to the con- 
clusion that architects had better not undertake 
to do what an engineer could do better. An 
engineer was 2 specialist in these matters, and 
architects were not specialists. It gave them 
time to attend more particularly to the archi- 
tectural and artistic part of the design. They 
(American architects) put all that was mecha- 
nical upon those who made a speciality of it. 
He should not have ventured to make that 





college. 





remark except that it might be the only oppor- 
tnnity he might have. He thanked the Con- 
ference for the horour they had conferred upom 
him and his country. It was hardly customary 
for an older country to call upon the younger, 
forthe mother to call upon the daughter, bux 
they must not be surprised if the daughter soor: . 
got up alongside the parent; but be that as 1% 
might, he felt that the honour couferred upow. 
him was a great one. 

Mr. Hugh Stanunus said that he had’ intendé@ 


to propose a vote of thanks to all the readers of 


the papers, and he felt that Professor Roger 
Smith and Professor Aitchison had taken the 
nicest plum out of his pudding. He was sure, . 
however, it would be more pleasing to Professor 
Babcock to have had the thanks of the meeting 
proposed by men so much abler and better knowm 
inthe profession. He would, however, ask thaé : 
the best thanks of the Conference be givem 
to the other gentlemen who had prepared sucf:. 
exceedingly interesting and exhaustive papera . 
as those to which they had listened. He took 
it that the general concensus of all that had 
been said appeared to bes that a young fellow 
ought to learn the underlying science before he 
learned the art of bis profession, and that ié 
ought to learn both the science and the art 
before going into an office at all. The point waa, 
at what age should he commence, speaking 
roughly and generally, and not with regard to 
any particular cases. Suppcse a young mars 
remained at school until he was eighteen, and 


went to some architectural college until he was . 


twenty or twenty-one. It would be exceed- 
ingly difficult to artic'e any young man whex: . 
about twenty years of age, because no contrac’ 

would bind him after he wes twenty-onuw 

Therefore, he had better continue at Collége 

until he was twenty-one, and he could then go’ 
into an office until he was twenty-three. A&. 
his parents would have spent a great déal cfr 
money in fitting him fvr the profession, A® 

considered i* would be a proper thing,—-seeiny” 

that he would go into any office at twenty-one 
much better fitted than at an earlier age —not 
to ask for a premium. The 200 guineas on 
thereabouts that would be asked would have, 
been expended in a far better way upon his . 
preliminary education at an _  architectura? | 
If ke stayed with his principal untif ° 
he was twenty-three he could become a clerk: 
of the works at twenty-four, and, therefore, at 
twenty - five he might hope, if he had ar; . 
uncle who was a capitalist or large estate agcnt, . 
to enter into practice. He knew some younz 
fellows who bad paid heavy premiums, and’ hud 
gone to gentlemen of mature age in large prac= 
tices, and he had known others who had paid 
smaller premiums, and had gone with younger 
men, and they spoke with far more gratitude: 
than those who had gone with older men. Ir 
the first piace, the young man preserved more 
of his enthusiasm than the older one; and 
again, he was not too far removed by age fronr - 
his pupil. He would also have more Jeisnra 
to attend to his pupils, and in a gmallér 
office the pupil would be put to a greater; 
variety of work in the different branches of the 
profession. During his pupilage he should be 
allowed to attend lectures. Mr. Robins’s suc- 


gestion of one day a week for such instructor 


was an admirable one; but two or three days, if 


possible, alternately with office practice, would. « 
be desirable. 
in the office that could not be learnel a-a-~~ 
demically, and there was no royal road to whar 
a man learned during his pupilage, but lectures 
that be might bear at a collega were at’ 
exceeding value. 
that subject in one of two ways. 
as in the Jeu-de-Paume, take an oath that 
they would not separate that afternoon until: 
they had settled a scheme of education for the - 
profession, and then, having settled it, they- 


There were things to be learned ' 


They could have approached 
They might, . 
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could consider how it was to be carried out ; of an office than in one. 


or they might consider how the existing 
means of education could be improved and 
consolidated for the common benefit. Much 
as he sympathised with Prof. Smith’s idea of 
setting up the atelier, he would prefer 
that they should endeavour to consolidate what 
they possessed. If they considered for a 
moment, they had the Royal Academy, 
King’s College, University College, the Science 
and Art Department, Technical Institute, and 
last, but not least, the Architectural Associa- 
tion. It was possible for the Institute to con- 
sider itself not so much an educating body as 
an examining body, a body which was to act 
as a go-between of all the others; if they 
could approach the Royal Academy and unite 
the professors,—Prof. Roger Smith, Prof. 
Kerr, Prof. Aitchison, and others,—and invite 
the Architectural Association to arrange 
some common ground of work, so that there 
should not be such dissipation of energy, he 
thought there would be some practical outcome 
of their conference that afternoon. While Prof. 
Babcock was speaking he filled him (Mr. 
Stannus) with envy, for he longed to have had 
the privilege of sitting under such a man, and 
to have learned that thorough way of treating 
the subject which he so slightly touched upon. 
They of course knew that their American 
cousins started with nothing to unlearn. They 
were able to make a _ perfectly symmetrical 
scheme of education. 

Mr. John Slater, B.A., said he had listened 
with great pleasure to the various papers that 
had been read. He did not think any one 
could appreciate, who had not investigated the 
subject, all the difficulties there were in the 
way of consolidating the present system of 
education to which Mr. Stannus had referred. 
Those difficulties were very great indeed, but 
he was sure that considerable help would be 
given by what had been done, and that a great 
impetus would be given to the educational 
work of the Institute by what had transpired 
that afternoon. 

The Chairman said that Professor Roger 
Smith in his paper indicated an ideal teacher 
who should establish such a studio as he 
shadowed forth. Some little time ago he (the 
Chairman) happened to be in correspondence 
on the subject of education with a gentleman 
who had distinguished himself in the highest 
degree in the profession in the academical 
point of view, and in writing on the subject 
this correspondent referred to a gentleman 
whose unselfish and untiring energies in 
helping the students, and whose influence 
upon the circle of which he had been the 
centre, had been exceedingly beneficial to 
him in his studies, and from whose _ in- 
struction and advice he had derived the 
greatest possible advantage. He (the Chair- 
man) had also received an intimation entirely 
apart and distinct from Professor Roger Smith’s 
paper that two gentlemen who were well known 
in the Institute, and who had distinguished 
themselves in various ways, had arranged and 
matured a scheme very similar to that which 
Professor Smith had shadowed forth. They 
had had the matter in hand for some months 
past, and were now actually in treaty for pre- 
mises suitable for the purpose which they had 
in view in the immediate neighbourhood of the 
Institute; and when he said that one of those 
gentlemen was Mr. F. T. Baggallay, who had 
distinguished himself at the Institute,—as Pugin 
Student and otherwise,—and that the other was 
Mr. Walter Millard (the gentleman referred to, 
—and deservedly so,—in such high terms by 
his correspondent), he thought they would say 
that in that combination the ideal teachers 
for the studio for whom Professor Roger Smith 
was seeking had been found. If those gentle- 
men succeeded in establishing the studio they 
must heartily wish them every success. 

Mr. W. J. N. Millard said that what he and 
Mr. Baggallay had in their minds was almost the 
very scheme Professor Roger Smith had put 
before the Conference in his paper, though they 
had not been aware of what Professor Smith’s 
proposal was. They were negotiating for 
suitable rooms, and they proposed to keep their 
atelier open all day, and also in the evening, at 
reasonable fees. It was proposed to have a 
library, casts, and models, and they hoped 
the whole thing would supply both a pre- 
liminary training to young men before they 
went into offices, and a supplementary training 
to those already in offices. There were a great 
many things that could be learned better out 








These things they 
proposed to assist the student in. 

Mr. F. B. Osborn (Birmingham), on behalf of 
the Society he represented (the Birmingham 
Architectural Association), assured the Confer- 
ence of the great interest they were taking in this 
question of education. Only recently the Mason 
Technical College in Birmingham had decided 
to open a course of lectures on Architecture and 
Engineering, and that course would, no doubt, 
be of great assistance. Those who resided in 
Birmingham were at a considerable disadvan- 
tage compared with the advantages gentlemen 
residing in London had in the Architectural 
Association and in the Royal Institute and the 
Academy school. They felt that in any scheme 
of education and examination which was esta- 
blished there should be some means by which 
the student should be guided from the com- 
mencement, so that he could know he was 
pursuing the right course and reading the 
right books. If there was only one examina- 
tion a student in the country might easily 
find at the end that he was on the wrong 
course altogether, and for that reason he be- 
lieved that there should be a division of the 
examinations,—preliminary, intermediate, and 
final. On that account they thought the 
guidance of this educational question should 
be left to the Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects. He thought the outcome of the papers 
and discussion that afternoon would be to that 
effect, and he would, therefore, move :— 

‘“‘That it is desirable that the guidance and 
direction of the education of those entering the 
architectural profession should be undertaken by 
the Royal Institute of British Architects.” 


Professor Kerr seconded the motion. It was, 
he said, one of the most important functions 
which must depend upon the Institute very 
soon,—to become a more academical institution 
than it had been. He then explained what was 
done at King’s College. A young man might 
enter King’s College at sixteen years of age, 
and in the course of two years, if he had a head 
on his shoulders and paid attention, he would 
pass through the entire curriculum of applied 
science, including drawing, mathematics, physi- 
cal science, engineering, and building generally, 
At the end of two years he might leave, and he 
was then fit to go into an architect’s office under 
avery great advantage. Young men did pass 
out of King’s College classes into. engineers’ 
offices at a salary. Ifon leaving the College he 
entered into articles with an architect for two 
or three years, and attended an atelier and 
the Royal Academy classes, at twenty-one he 
might become as thoroughly well educated as 
anywhere in Europe. He, therefore, strongly 
recommended that King’s College should be 
kept in view, and he presumed University 
College also. 

The resolution was put and carried uanani- 
mously. 

Mr. Charles Aldridge (Liverpool) then pro- 
posed :— 

‘That, to realise thisend, the Royal Institute of 
British Architects should prepare a scheme of a 
complete system of examination.” 

He, in common with most gentlemen present, 
had always felt the great want and the necessity 
for some supplementary system of education 
over and above that which the pupil received 
in a working office. In this matter he could 
remember the great advantage he received 
through being a member of the Architectural 
Association in London. When he went to 
Liverpool seventeen years ago, he endeavoured 
to bring before the Society a very similar 
system of education and classes to those exist- 
ing in London, but unfortunately he did not 
meet with the success he anticipated. It was 
true that classes for design were formed, and 
were now going on; but he wanted other 
classes, more particularly for the study of con- 
struction; and in conjunction with some older 
members of the profession in Liverpool, he 
drew up a syllabus of lectures to be delivered. 
There were forty students belonging to the 
Society, and at the first lecture there were only 
two present, which was a discouragement to 
him. In consequence of that the lectures were 
abandoned. Recently, however, there had been 
some excellent lectures delivered for the assist- 
ance of students in architecture and civil 
engineering in connexion with University Col- 
lege, Liverpool, under Professor Hele Shaw, and 
several architectural students had availed 
themselves of those lectures, and he believed 
derived considerable advantage from them. As 
to the suggested system of education, he 





thought it would be of immense advantage to 
young men in the provinces, and it conlq 
be best brought about by the system of 
federation which had been before the Royal 
Institute of British Architects for some time 
He had always believed that that was to be ong 
of the most valuable outcomes of federation. 
that was to say, that the Institute would give 
to provincial architects some of the advantages 
which gentlemen in London possessed, and 
which he was sorry to say they were still lack. 
ing in thecountry. Those in the country had 
none of the advantages of the courses of lectures 
that were delivered in the colleges in London 
and they had no South Kensington Museum, 
If, however, the Institute would put them in the 
right way, and help to formulate a proper 
system of education in conjunction with the 
training that the students received in archi. 
tects’ offices, he believed it would beof immense 
value; and if federation produced only that 
result, it would be no small or mean one. The 
great difficulty they had to contend with in the 
provinces, and in every town, was to provide 
some stimulus to young men. How were they 
to persuade young men that there was some- 
thing more to be learned than during the few 
hours they were in an architect’s office? Un- 
fortunately, some young men had got it into 
their heads that they had only to spend three 
or five years in an architect’s office, and would 
then be turned ont full-fledged architects. They 
could not do too much in enforcing upon young 
men that that was not sufficient, and that, how- 
ever clever they might be, they were not com- 
petent to practise as architects at the end of 
their articles. If the Institute, by formulating 
a system of education, would assist in that 
way, architects in the provinces and elsewhere 
would be very thankful to them. 

Mr. G. A. T. Middleton seconded the motion, 
and, referring to a proposed Federation Bill, 
read one clause which, he said, permitted 
him to support such a resolution as that. 
Of course, a qualifying examination was 
made compulsory in the Bill. It was in- 
tended to be compulsory that men should 
go through an examination before they 
were allowed to practise as architects. That 
Bill placed the Royal Institute of British 
Architects in its proper position as the sole 
professional examining body for the United 
Kingdom, and on that ground he had great 
pleasure in seconding Mr. Aldridge’s motion. 

The Chairman said although some little time 
must elapse before they could persuade 
Parliament to grant those powers to them or 
any other body, it was desirable that the 
Institute should pave the way to show how it 
could be done. 

Professor Aitchison said he should be very 
glad if he could get his suggestion seconded, 
namely, that in drawing up this scheme for 
architectural education, the Royal Institute be 
particularly asked to make one course of 
examination to take in that which was purely 
necessary to enable the architect to design what 
was wanted properly; he wanted to have that 
which was necessary to know separated from 
that which was unnecessary. 

The resolution was then adopted unaml- 
mously. : 

Mr. J. A. Gotch, President of the Architectural 
Association, moved :— 


‘‘That such system should comprise,—lst. Pre- 
liminary, for pupils entering the profession, 8 ® 
test of general knowledge, those passing this 
be ‘ Probationers, R.I.B.A.’ 2ad. Intermediate,” 
for pupils in their third year or earlier, for the 
general principles of art and construction, — 20% 
passing this to be ‘Students, R.I.B.A. A ; 
Final,—pass examination to qualify for ‘A. R.L.B. A 
at twenty-three years of age, or earlier. renee 
No subscription to be required from Probatione 
or from Students.” 


Continuing, Mr. Gotch said that no subscrip- 
tions need be demanded from the students 
probationers, and some title should be given 
them. If they were called “ Probeseeee 
and “Students” they would assume 4 dign'? 
and feel an interest in the Institute aoe 
they might otherwise not do. As the — 
for proposing this resolution were prac eo 
given in his paper, he would not detain 
Conference further. | ai 
Mr. J. Wreghitt Connon (Leeds) bene 
the motion, which was agreed to unanimous a 
Mr. J. L. Robinson (Dublin) next P 


posed :— 
rranged with the 





‘‘That this system should be a 


co-operation of the local societies, by whose agency 
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the details of the Examinations could be carried | 
out.” 

He represented the Royal Institute of the 
Architects of Ireland at the Conference, and he 
might say on their behalf that they would be 
very willing to undertake the examination of 
all candidates who would present themselves 
in Dublin for examination. So far as he could 
gee, the three questions of examination, registra- 
tion, and federation were mixed up. 

Mr. J. C. Moncrieff (Bristol) seconded the 
motion. 

The Chairman said that in regard to Bristol 
he had a letter from Mr. Hansom, of that city, 
urging that Bristol should be made one of the 
centres for the Institute examinations, and 
stating that steps were now being taken to 
reorganise and bring into active operation the 
Bristol Society of Architects, and that hopes 
were entertained of good results. He had no 
doubt that what they had done that day would 
give fresh life in provincial centres, and if the 
co-operation of local societies could be obtained 
the examinations would attain an end they all 
desired. 

The resolution was put and agreed to. 

The Chairman said that it would be his duty 
as Chairman of the meeting to formally com- 
municate the resolutions that had been passed 
tothe Council of the Institute, and to reqnest 
in the name of the Conference that they would 
take the necessary steps to organise a scheme 
for carrying them into effect. 

Mr. Lawrence Harvey said he was entirely 
opposed to examination. There were other 
ways by which they could test a man’s capacity. 
The competitions for the various medals of the 
Institute could be made use of for examining 
men much better than any such examination as 
suggested. 

The Conference then adjourned. 





NEW MATERIALS AND INVENTIONS. 


WE last week* published the paper by Mr. 
John Slater, B.A., on this subject. The paper, 
it may be mentioned, was very fully illustrated 
by drawings and specimens. 

In the discussion which followed, 

Professor Unwin said that the Chairman had 
called on him very unexpectedly to open the 
discussion. He had listened with great interest 
to Mr. Slater’s paper, which dealt chiefly with 
matters which were not specially within the 
experience of an engineer. But he should like 
to correct one impression conveyed in the paper 
before it crystallised into an accepted conclusion. 
It was rather implied in the paper that 
wrought-iron columns were first used in 
America. In fact, they were used certainly as 
early as 1860 in this country. His first chief, 
Sir W. Fairbairn, had been mainly instrumental 
in introducing the so-called fireproof construc- 
tion, in which cast-iron columns, cast-iron 
girders, and brick arches were used. The 
defects of these came to be understood, and 
certainly about 1860 Sir W. Fairbairn con- 
structed buildings with wrought-iron columns, 
wrought-iron girders, and brick arches. Mr. 
Slater had referred to the experiments of 
Wohler, as showing that the breaking-weight 
of a material depended on the variation of 
stress and the number of repetitions of the 
loading. Strictly speaking, the law that 
the breaking-weight depended on the varia- 
tions of stress was known much earlier, 
but it took a long time before the demon- 
stration of a law was succeeded by a full 
- practical recognition of its consequences. 
- the early experiments of the Railway 
vommission, in 1849, it was shown that 
a bars broke with half the statical 

reaking-weight when subjected to continued 
repetitions of load. Subsequently Sir W. 
ws carried out an experiment ona riveted 
oe "i oo results of which were registered 
sublectes to week by himself. The girder was 
for c ie to continual loading and unloading 
sed wine he _ a three years. It broke 
el, ties Ss of the statical breaking-load, 
i repairing, with one-third the statical 
of ed ie oo ys oe ~~ one million changes 
i e. © believed that this 
What B Suggested Wohler’s researches. 
rationale ne Meer nad done was to find the 
that the of Wohler’s results. He had shown 
au Sdeatt oh stress through which a bar 

y elastic was dependent on the kind 
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of variations of stress to which the bar was 
subjected. Now, if in any case the elastic limit 
came very near to the actual stress the bar 
rapidly deteriorated and broke. This matter 
was one more interesting to engineers than to 
architects, because engineers had continually to 
deal with cases in which there was continual 
variation or reversal of stress. A railway axle 
might be subjected to 200 million reversals of 
stress before it becameunsafe. Still it was desir- 
able that it should be known that the statical 
breaking stress was not, ascommonly assumed, 
the exact measure of the structural value of a 
material. Two materials might have the same 
breaking stress in the testing-machine, and yet 
not be equally safe for given working stresses, 
when those stresses were continually varying, 
Professor Unwin apologised for saying so much 
on this point, but Mr. Slater had rather 
challenged him to say something further with 
regard to Bauschinger’s experiments. He 
hoped that next day some of the members 
when visiting the Central Technical Institute 
at South Kensington would see ordinary statical 
testing of materials carried out. 

Professor Babcock, of Cornell University, 
U.S.A., said that Mr. Slater’s paper had in- 
terested him exceedingly. He would like to ask 
whether the use of porous terra cotta was at 
all prevalent in this country? It was made 
simply by mixing saw-dust with the clay. The 
value of it was that, having been burnt ata 
certain heat, it was perfectly fireproof, and 
although spongy, unless dipped in water it was 
not absorbent, but was rather a dry material, 
besides being one of the best non-conductors of 
heat and of sound. It weighed only about half 
as much as ordinary brick, and if it was desired 
to make a fireproof partition it could be laid 
on wood joists. It did not weigh more when 
plastered on both sides with one coat of plaster 
than an ordinary lath-and-plaster partition with 
three coats of plaster on it. It was of value 
to line outside walls with, in order that they 
should be perfectly dry; and nothing could be 
more admirable than porous terra cotta for 
fixing-blocks, because the nail could be driven 
into it more easily than into deals or ordinary 
pine, and held very strongly. Then, again, it 
was the best material for a fireproof roof. It 
was customary to take a T-bar and put the 
flange downwards, and between the flanges to 
lay sheets of the material, which could be had 
in pieces of almost any size. These were laid 
between the T-bars, and came up a little higher 
than the edge. The slates or tiles were nailed 
directly on this, and thus there was an abso- 
lutely fireproof roof inside and out. He might 
also add that fireproof flooring bricks were 
made of terra cotta, and were a great saving of 
weight. Now, supposing they wanted to leave 
their houses for a year, what did they do with 
the traps? The best thing to do was 
to take ordinary calcium chloride, which 
was the by-product of a chemical process, 
and was very cheap. This was exceedingly 
hydroscopic, having a great affinity for water: 
consequently, on leaving a house for some time 
the best thing to do was to flush out the traps, 
and leaving them full of fresh water and 
putting some of this material in, so that the 
traps would remain full of water for any length 
of time. Mention had been made of a simple 
small portable battery, but in America they 
had an invention which was exceedingly useful 
in connexion with the exhibition of lantern 
slides for the purpose of illustrating lectures. 
A simple portable machine had been invented 
into which a certain fluid was put, and which was 
able to supply an electric light for the lantern, 
sufficient for four hours’ exhibition. Some refer- 
ence had been made to the use of stamped wood- 
pulp for ornament. That had been used a good 
deal, but had been now superseded by real 
wood ornament. The great objection to those 
things was that they were so ‘“infernally 
cheap” that everybody used them. There was 
no doubt they were exquisite specimens of what 
could be done by machinery; they were done 
on the end of the grain, and in many different 
kinds of wood, which was steamed, and by 
heavy pressure from asteeldie. The ornament 
was produced as sharp and clean as anything 
could possibly be made. Indeed, as far as it 
went, it was the very perfection of ornament. 

Mr. William Woodward remarked that it 
might be due to his obtuseness or want of due 
appreciation, but for some considerable time 
past he had been under the impression that the 
readers of papers at that Institute had some- 
what disregarded their audiences by reading 





| communications which were, to his mind, more 


fitted for the Architectural Association, or fcr 
students of architecture (ob, oh!). In saying 
this he did not wish to say a disrespectful word 
about the Architectural Association. But that 
night they had had a paper of a different 
character to what they had been accustomed to 
hear in that room for many years, a paper fall 
of the greatest possible interest to many who 
were practising as architects. And although 
many of the inventions and materials men- 
tioned by Mr. Slater were well known to them, 
he had shown such a remarkable grasp of the 
details connected with these inventions and 
materials that he had been able to produce a 
paper of considerable value, and to teach them 
a great deal more than they knew before. As 
to the steel decking, some years ago Mr. Lindsay 
pointed out to him its wonderful advantages, 
particularly with reference to the enormous 
weight it would bear and the slight depth of 
the floor. With regard to lifts, he would be 
very pleased if any man who manufactured 
these would do something to prevent accidents, 
and deaths, such as had recently occurred 
through persons falling down the shafts made 
for the lifts. He was not aware from Mr. 
Slater’s description of the Otis lift whether the 
immediate stoppage necessitated action on the 
part of some of the attendants. Referring to 
the veneering material, for cheapness, sharp- 
ness, and beauty there was nothing that struck 
him so much at the recent Building Exhibition. 

Professor Kerr remarked that though Mr. 
Woodward was an exceedingly able man, he 
sometimes allowed his words to run away with 
him, and on that occasion he ought not to have 
cast discredit on the papers that had been read 
before the Institute, and some of which were 
exceedingly valuable (applause). He would 
like to ask if any one present could tell them 
a little more about the probable services of 
steel in building? They knew that rolled iron, 
although an invaluable material, had very 
serious faults; and that as regarded fireproof 
work, when they came to the City of London 
and the wharfs by the water-side it was hope- 
less to produce anything unless it were a build- 
ing similar to what engineers erected for resist- 
ing shot. The use of iron, he might say, had 
never yet been brought into such a condition as 
to be absolutely safe, and he would like to know 
if there was any chance of improving on this 
state of things by the introduction of steel? 
The question of fireproof building was a most 
important one, not merely in regard to Mr. 
Slater’s suggestion tbat the offices which were 
now chary of insuring these buildings might be 
induced to do so if they were better constructed, 
but also with regard tothe comfort of the whole 
community and the general safety of property, 
which now became a large consideration in a 
place like the metropolis. Professor Kerr con- 
cluded by moving a vote of thanks in the very 
warmest manner to Mr. Slater, who, he said, 
was a man of great promise and one whom he 
had admired for years for his behaviour in that 
room. 

Mr. Ralph Nevill, F.S.A., remarked that he 
had endeavoured to find some way of improving 
the fixing of weather tiles, because he had 
worked a good deal in Surrey. He was discon- 
tented with the manner in which they were 
generally fixed, by either being nailed to the 
battens or boards. One constantly found the 
boards rotting away in about twenty years at 
the outside, and there were many other 
difficulties and objections. People had tried 
nailing them into the joints, but that, again, 
was objected to by many; and there seemed 
also to be the difficulty of the gauge coming 
wrong. A gauge of 3 in. was too small for 
tiles, 4 in. being about the ordinary gauge for 
weather tiling. What he had done was to get 
some blocks made, 14 in. in thickness, and gene- 
rally for the top story of buildings to run in 
the inside of the wall two carriers and stretchers 
and a course of headers. They thus got a course 
to each course of tiles. The objection might be 
met by varying the battens, but in the arrange- 
ment before them the battens came only 3 in., 
and it was not practicable. Weather tiling 
ought to be headed between the two tiles, and 
if they could get close to the wall, the little 
space between the wall and the heading might 
be filled up with cement. He was sorry that 
the veneered wood had been brought there. 
They would agree with him that they could not ~ 
have cheap art; they might have plain things, 
and do well; but when they went in for orna- 
ment, it should be good and costly. 
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Mr. William White, F.S.A., seconded the vote 
of thanks, and added that they must have all 
learned a great deal from Mr. Slater’s paper. 
At the same time, he should be sorry indeed to 
pass ay intimation that certain papers delivered 
in that room had not been equally valuable, 
although they tooka very different line. Theory 
and practice were equally essential, though 
practice came down more to the level of every- 
day life in working out to a great extent what 
theory had been able to suggest. With refer- 
ence to the use of overhanging tiles, it appeared 
that the porous terra-cotta could be produced 
as cheaply as brick, and if the outer half brick 
of the wall were built with that material it would 
receive the nails for the tiling at whatever place 
they might choose, without there being any 
necessity for limiting the bond to the brick 
courses. They had seen some interesting 
specimens of square turning that evening, and 
he remembered being shown the mode of 
drilling a square hole by a very simple con- 
trivance. Therefore, if that could be done, he 
did not see why a square baluster should not be 
turned. 

Mr. Edwin T. Hall said that Mr. Ralph Nevill 
had referred to the difficulty in fixing tile 
hanging on 3 in. courses. There were, however, 
two ways of getting over the difficulty. He did 
not see why the bricks should not be used on 
edge 4} in. high, when the tile-hanging could 
always be fixed to the joint. No doubt in 
some local districts, among them, he be- 
lieved, Tunbridge Wells, it was against 
the rules to use bricks on edge, but there 
again the difficulty was easily got over. He 
invariably nailed the tile into the joints, using 
as a role 3 in. nails, and preferably French 
nails. Where the 4 in. gauge would not work 
the tiler punched out a small hole at the side of 
the tile, the resu't being that the 4 in. gauge 
was got and the nail driven through the side of 
the tile. With regard to the mode of fixing 
blocks for floors he could never see why it was 
necessary to have a space under the floor-board 
at all any more than to have a space at the 
back of the dado. In his practice he had 
constructed floors with coke breeze concrete, 
nailing the floor-board into it. The concrete 
could be floated to a perfect surface and 
the nail would hold absolutely. Of the merits 
of the P-trap, which had been referred to, 
there could be no question, but he con- 
sidered that the separate air- shaft shown 
could be dispensed with and a much better 
thing introduced. That shaft was, to a certain 
extent, charged with foul air, and when a flood 
of water came running down the large soil- 
pipe it drew this air down the smaller one. 
Some time since he had to erect a building con- 
taining 120 water-closets in various ranges, and 
in lieu of having a second shaft he carried the 
small pipe through the wall to the open air, 
and used a mica valve. By that means fresh air 
was constantly brought into the branch, and 
this was more sanitary than having two shafts 
balanced with foulair. Mica valves were stated 
to have a tendency to decay, but that had not 
come under his notice. 

Mr. Lindsay, of Paddington, said that his firm 
had tested mild steel very fully, and that the ex- 
perience thus gained had led them to make the 
material used in their flooring as nearly as pos- 
sible approximating to best Low Moor iron, 
namely, having an ultimate tensile strain of 
from 26 to 28 tons per square inch, and giving 
an elongation of about 24 per cent. So tough 
was the material that a hole might be punched 
within one sixteenth of an inch of the edge of a 
bar without bursting or breaking the steel. 

Mr. Smallpeice (Assoc. M. Inst. C.E.) re- 
marked that the mild steel spoken of was in 
reality almost pure iron. The difference be- 
tween cast iron and steel was only in the pro- 
portion of the carbon, pure iron containing no 
carbon whatever. The steel generally used for 
girder-work and plates contained perhaps two- 
tenths per cent. of carbon, and directly it got 
to 05 it became almost tool steel, while at 
land 14 it became cast iron. He wished to 
know what proportion of carbon the mild steel 
contained, so as to be able to understand what 
it was, and to find out its strength to resist 
compression. What had been spoken of was 
in reality pure iron. 

Mr. James Doulton said he had seen the 
slabs mentioned by Professor Babcock at 
Chicago some time since. He understood they 
were used for tiling at the waterworks after 
the very severe fire in that city. He brought 
come away with him. It was no doubt sur- 





prising to find that the introduction of saw- 
dust enabled one to drive a nail into the 
material as firmly as into wood. While it 
was a good fireproof material, he failed to see 
that it could be used for the fireproofing of 
floors. It seemed to him that by the intro- 
duction of the sawdust the clay lost a great 
deal of its density, and would be liable to be 
crushed up under very heavy strains. He was 
quite willing to admit that they had derived the 
idea of their floor from America, and in consort 
with Mr. Basil Peto had carried out a system 
which they believed to be very valuable. 

Mr. J. P. Seddon remarked that they all knew 
the extreme difficulty of finding any material 
that would take coluur decoration. Colour 
when applied to walls continually failed, while 
mosaic was difficult, and not altogether satis- 
factory. He had, however, lately seen a mate- 
rial invented by Mr. Heaton which was well 
deserving the attention of architects. It was 
on the principle of cloisonné work, and could 
be applied in large sheets of about 6 ft. by 3 ft. 
There was a metal lining, as in cloisonné, and it 
was filled in with colour. The material was 
washable, and altogether was most admirable 
for decoration. 

Mr. Gibson (of the American Lift Co.) said 
that on the Continent the suspended lift had 
been probibited, on the ground of being unsafe, 
and quite recently a contract had been taken in 
the City of Berlin, but the carrying out of it 
had been prohibited. A report had, however, 
since been prepared on the question, and the 
result was that permission had now been 
granted, for the first time, to erect the 
suspended lift. 

Mr. H. H. Collins remarked that he would 
have liked to have heard something about the 
cost of the different materials referred to that 
evening. Asa practical man he found that the 
glass-lined pipes, such a3 Mr. Slater had men- 
tioned, might be beautiful and useful, yet if he 
were to specify them, he was sure it would so 
enhance the cost of the building that it would 
frighten his client, and the quantity surveyor 
would, in reduction of estimate, omit the 
item from the contract. He remembered a 
tin-lined pipe, but he fuund the utmost difficulty 
in getting plumbers and engineers to use it, on 
account of its expense, and the labour involved 
in fixing it. This was also the case with many 
new inventions, which, though they appeared so 
admirable when brougbt to their notice, yet 
were really proliibitive on account of cost. He 
hoped, therefore, before the paper became part 
of the Transactions of the Institute, that Mr. 
Slater would give some idea of the cost of the 
several inventions referred to by him. 

The Chairman (Professor Aitchison, A.R.A.) 
added that he had had considerable experience 
of such prices, and knew they were utterly 
fallacious. 

The vote of thanks was then put, and was 
most cordially received. 

Mr. Slater, in his reply, said he had thought 
of mentioning the cost of some of the things 
he had referred to. In the case of the glass- 
lined pipes, however, it was only within the Jast 
few days that they hal becom2 a practical 
thing, and, to the best of his knowledge, he 
believed that when the trouble of making the 
joint was taken ints account, they could be put 
into a building at a little beyond the cost of 
lead piping. He had only intended to call atten- 
tion to the several inventions, and if his hearers 
wished to know the prices, they must apply 
personally to the manufacturers. Ile knew as 
a fact that the glass-lined pipes had been in use 
for two years at a large vinegar factory, and 
that very great improvements in the jointing of 
them had since been made. From what he had 
seen of the American lift, he believed it was, 
humanly speaking, absolutely safe. It had often 
been found desirable to have square water-pipes 
on the fronts of buildings, and after experiments 
extending over some years, Mr. Hellyer had at 
last devised a sqnare-drawn lead soil-pipe. He 
had to thank Prof. Babcock for his remarks, 
because he had been able to tell them from 
practical experience a great many things they 
did not know. 

The Conference then adjourced to the next 
day. 





ARCHITECTURAL FEDERATION. 


THe fifth meeiinrg of the Conference was 
held on Thursday afternoon in last week. 
The business before this meeting was to 
discuss the Report of the Special Federation 
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[Committee of the Royal Irstitute of British 

Architects, prior to its consideration } 

C . Y the 
ouncil.* 

The Chairman (Mr. John Holden, of Map. 
chester), said that the question before them Wag 
that of Architectural Federation. The Coy. 
mittee appointed on the lst of March had gone 
into the matter very carefully, and he need 
hardly say that it was a subject requiring carp 
to ensure the matter being dealt with both op 
a broad basis and also with a view of meeting 
the wishes of the metropolitan and provincia} 
members of the Institute. They would see tha; 
in addition to the metropolis, the following 
towns were represented on the Committe 
itself, namely, Bristol, Darlington, Glasgow 
Liverpool, Leeds, Leicest M ' 

pool, ; ster, anchester 
Nottingham, and Winchester, thus embracing 
a wide range of country. The question was 
one that was deeply interesting to the whole 
of the members of the profession, as the object 
was to form some sort of union between the 
members of the profession throughout the 
country, which did not at present exist. [j 
was true that there were already architectura} 
societies in different parts which were doing 
good work, but they were, for the mos; 
part, entirely local, and unconnected either 
with the Institute or with the correspond- 
ing societies in towns in their immediate 
vicinity. Of course he did not mean 
when saying ‘‘unconnected”’ to infer that 
there was no interchange of courtesies 
or ordinary civilities between them, such 
as the passage of papers, but so far 
as their work was concerned they were 
absolutely alone. That want of connexion 
between the societies appeared to him 
to be a great disadvantage, not only to local 
societies, but to the Institute; indeed, perhaps 
more to the former than to the latter, because the 
Institate, from its position, its age, and numerical 
strength, must of necessity exercise a very great 
control over the profession wherever the mem- 
bers were situated. The public were also in- 
terested in obtaining the best advice they could 
have, and when the public found that customs 
differed in different towns and places, they were 
sure to come to a conclusion somewhat dis- 
paraging to the profession at large. In the 
consideration of this question by the Committee 
the first thing was to find out really what 
* Federation’’ meant, and that was not at al) 
an easy matter. Different peorte had different 
views, and they would see fiom the Report the 
view the Committee took of it, namely, that 
the object of federation was “to establish a 
closer union than now exists between architects 
generally throughout the British Empire, with 
a view to promoting the advancement of their 
art, harmony of practice, and intercommunicé 
tion.” Many people did not take this idea of 
federation, their view being that it was some 
sort of trade union. The Committee, how- 
ever, did not take that view. In considering 
the question, a few matters seemed to force 
themselves upon the Committee almost as pre- 
cedent conditions. The first was that the 
Institute, as the best known and oldest chartered 
body of architects, as well as being the largest 
numerically, and being located in the Metropolis, 
should be the centre of any scheme of federation. 
Secondly, that the provincial architects might 
be most readily reached through the existing 
societies, which already had gathered to them: 
selves a considerable number of individual mem- 
bers from the surrounding districts. Thee’ 
that as each local society would naturally fee 
itself of great importance in its own district & 
little interferenceas possible should be sugges’ 
with it, and that in each case it should retail 
its identity and control the expenditur 0 
its own funds. Fourthly, that no financia a 
other responsibility should be assumed by th 
Institute or by any of the other societies 
respect toothers. Those four conditions veo 
as it were, to force themselves upon the 20 . 
of the Committee first ; but then, * | 
federated bodies must have a common oa 
start from, it seemed to follow naturally se 
the scale of professional charges and pone 
should be that basis; therefore the one re 
mended by the Institute was propo®’ . 
adopted in its entirety by the whole 4 <8 
societies. He thought he might at wr br 
that that scale or schedule was one a 
almost all the socicties,—certainly in sp" 
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by many even to the letter. If he birt 
mistaken, Leeds, Liverpool, and certall’’ 
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Manchester had adopted it in its entirety. 
It was very probable that some little altera- 
¢ion or revision would be required in the 
achedule to meet little local customs, but when 
that was done, it was proposed there should be 
one scale or schedule ruling throughout the 
country. It should be borne in mind that that 
schedule or scale was not acompulsory one. It 
tad never been put forth by the Institute as 
compulsory, and was not proposed to be so put 
forward now. It would leave each member to 
use his own discretion in dealing with his own 
clients, so long as he made no arrangements 
that were not absolutely antagonistic to it. And 
with the view now of carrying out that scheme 
of professional union,, it was suggested that 
the Institute should organise visits to certain 
towns where there were not at present any 
societies, and that it should assist as much as 
possible in the formation of such. Conferences 
should be held, sometimes in _ provincial 
towns, and sometimes in London, and every 
encouragement should be given by the Insti- 
tate to provincial societies in promoting the 
education of the younger members of the pro- 
fession, and also in the formation of libraries 
and in dealing with Examinations. Those 
Examinations in Architecture should be 
established in different towns wherever 
the society which represented it could bring 
together a certain number of candidates. At 
present those Examinations had been held in 
Glasgow, Manchester, and Leeds, but what was 
proposed was rather a different affair altogether. 
Under the present arrangements the Examina- 
tions were held at the option of the Institute, 
and the provincial society had to come to the 
Institute and ask where they would hold an 
Examination. That was rather an awkward 
thing to do, because the local society could not 
begin to look up the students or candidates 
antil they knew whether the Examination would 
be held. It was one of the difficulties they had 
in Manchester, but it was now proposed to leave 
that entirely in the hands of the local society. 
It would be a permanent institution, and as soon 
as the society could bring together a certain 
number of candidates, they would go to the 
{nstituteand ask that an Examination should be 
arranged. That Examination, of course, would 
qualify, as now, for the admission of Associates. 
Then, with the view of giving the provincial 
societies a direct interest in the Institute, it 
was proposed that the President of a pro- 
vincial society, should he be a Fellow of the 
{nstitute, should be ex oficio a member of the 
Council of the Institute, and that would, of 
course, give the provincial members a full re- 
presentation in all the discussions of that body. 
The provincial members would, in fact, be as 
well represented as the Fellows themselves. 
Now, with a view to strengthen both the 
Institute and the provincial societies, and to 
meet an objection which had been made, it was 
also proposed that any Fellow or Associate of 
the Institute who was also a member of a pro- 
vincial society should be entitled to a drawback 
on his subscription to the amount of 25 per cent. 
That would practically clear him from his sub- 
€cription to the local society, for he believed 
that the Subscription to most of these societies 
was about a guinea per annum. That would 
certainly be a benefit both to the local society 
and te the Institute, because there would be 
no reason for any member of the Institute 
not belonging to a local society. It would 
= “ nothing, and any person would 
aan wish to have the benefit of both 
coil r (applause). It was also hoped that it 
nauce Many provincial members to 

fu a members of the Institute itself. It was 
er suggested that the vexed question of 
quantities should be dealt with by an authori- 
— statement from the Institute. That, he 
“1st 9 gaan be welcomed by all the mem- 
cart ® provincial societies, as it was most 
the In nt that something should be done, and 
it yen was the only body that could do 
be Leet 6 ae reported to have been made 
im, sh oleridge, in & case recently before 
me Showed the necessity for positive action 
tecta of the coustey retion by the archi: 
only be re Mage - that action could 
statement made ve Pana Lear ggymese The 
actual contract. ; 18,—that, apart from 
~speahoe » it was quite monstrous that 
pa — Should pay for quantities,—that 
sy iene ao pay for that which it was 
ment would bene architect to do. That judg- 


© question. 


the necessity for dealing with 


‘of the Report said :— 





been made which interested the members of 
the Institute perhaps more than the provincial 
members. One was in respect to the issue of 
certificates to those members of the Institute 
who were in a practice. The object of that was 
to give some distinguishing mark to the members 
of the Institute, and of course the same thing 
could be done by the provincial societies if 
they thought proper. He referred to some dis- 
tinguishing mark by which the public would 
know that a gentleman holding the certificate 
belonged to some learned society; and it 
was hoped that, being put up and exhibited 
in the offices of the holders, in time they 
would be looked for by the public, and recognised 
as some guarantee, not only of the holder’s 
efficiency, but also of his honourable conduct 
and position. Finally, he would remind the 
meeting that under the existing regulations all 
Associates were required to pass an Examin- 
ation before admission, and, after a certain 
time, even the Fellows would not be elected, 
except under certain circumstances, without 
satisfying the Council as to their ability and 
proficiency. In that way the status of the 
coming generation of the profession would be 
kept up, and it was of course anticipated that 
provincial societies would show every care in 
respect of the parties whom they admitted 
to their bodies. That was a matter of great 
importance, because there always had been 
and would be a large number of gentlemen 
practising as architects,—or at least doing work 
which architects thought ought to come to 
them, — who, neither by education nor by 
position, were entitled to admission either to 
the Institute or to the local societies. It was 
impossible to get rid of those gentlemen. They 
were satisfying the public, and it would be a 
long time before they could be prevented from 
accepting commissions from their clients. 
The aim of the Conference, therefore, should 
be to make the membership of the Institute 
and of the societies a guarantee, as much as 
possible, to the public of the efficiency of the 
members, so that in time the public would find 
out that if they travelled beyond the societies 
in their search for an architect they were on 
dangerous ground (applause). 

Mr. J. A. Gotch remarked that he would like 
in the first place to refer to the question of 
the Probationers. Clause 2 of the second page 


**That as the Royal Institute is the recognised repre- 
sentative body of the profession throughout the Empire, 
the prestige and advantages of membership of the Royal 
Institute shall not be obtainable by any person in any way 
short of actual membership.”’ 


It had been decided “to establish,” as it were, 
two other orders of the Institute, namely, “‘ Pro- 
bationers”’ and ‘“‘ Students,’”’ who were to have 
certain advantages through belonging to the 
Institute, without having to pay a subscription. 
In so far as that arrangement conflicted with 
clause No. 2 he had no doubt the Council would 
arrange matters so as to embrace members of 
those two orders which he had referred to, who, 
while not being actual members, at the same time 
would have a certain prestige attaching to them 
from their new position. In asking provincial 
architects to become members of the Institute 
he thought that body should be careful how 
far they treated those gentlemen in matters not 
strictly connected with architecture as an art. 
In large towns it very often happened that an 
architect was an architect pure and simple, 
and had little surveying work todo. Such aman 
was not called in as a surveyor only, his chief 
work being designing buildings and superintend- 
ing their erection. On the other hand,in smaller 
towns it so happened that architects had to 
undertake additional duties. From the force of 
circumstances they were compelled to be sur- 
veyors to the various local authorities, and it 
seemed to him that the Institute should be 
careful how it approved of regulations likely to 
hamper such persons, because it was obvious 
that gentlemen practising in the country could 
not escape those engagements if they were to 
be efficient members of society. If, therefore, 
such appointments were to clash with the regu- 


latter would be in danger of losing a great many 
men who would be of advantage to it. He 
would like to point that out at an early stage so 
that the matter might have full consideration 
(hear, hear). 

The Chairman remarked that he had not 
noticed anything likely to clash with the duties 
of the provincial architect, which must, of neces- 





Some other suggestions had 


lations to be laid down by the Institute, the |; 


should be done in the way of hampering the 
provincial members, though they would, of 
course, have to satisfy the Council of the 
Institute as to their eligibility to become Fellows 
or Associates. 

Mr. Gotch said it was the rule that a Fellow 
of the Institute could not survey other people’s 
work, except as a referee. 

Professor Roger Smith said he did not think 
the question of the Fellowship of the Institute 
was before the Conference. What they had to 
deal with was the question of a federation of 
societies. 

Mr. H. D. Appleton (Hon. Sec. of the Con- 
ference) then read the several numbered clauses 
of the Report. 

In considering Clause 1 of the Committee’s 
recommendations, — 

“That this object may be best attained by connecting 
the various local societies which exist, or which may here- 
after be formed, with the Royal Institute of British 
Architects,’’ 

Professor T. Roger Smith said he thought it 
was not sufficiently definite. It was desirable 
that it should be distinctly understood that the 
societies were composed of architects, and 
were not merely archeological or antiquarian 
societies. 

Mr. Charles Fowler said he believed that 
most of the antiquarian societies were chiefly 
composed of architects. 

Mr. J. W. Connon (Leeds) said he thought it 
would be well to leave the clause asit stood. If 
a line were drawn too tightly, it might exclude 
some society which was a combination of archi- 
tects and archeologists. It was a positive 
necessity for the cause of Federation that this 
clause should be passed in its present form. 
Professor Smith moved the insertion of 
the word “architectural”? before the word 
“ societies,” but on being put to the meeting, 
it was lost, and the original wording was 
agreed to. 

On Clause 2,— 

** That as the —_ Institute is the recognised repre- 
sentative body of the profession throughout the Empire 
the prestige and advantages of membership of the Royal 
Institute shall not be obtainable by any person in any way 
short of actual membership,” 

Mr. Gotch said he thought that Students and 
Probationers should not be excluded from the 
use of the Library. 

Professor Kerr said he considered that the 
word “‘ prestige”’ ought not to be used by profes- 
sional architects. It was a term involving a 
certain idea which might be better expressed 
by the word “ position.” He would, therefore, 
move that “ position’? should be substituted 
for “‘ prestige.” 

Mr. Ralph Nevill said he agreed with Pro- 
fessor Kerr, believing at the same time it was 
well to avoid using foreign words. He did not 
know that he had any objection to Probationers, 
but he did object to the multiplication of orders 
and degrees in an Institute of that sort, which 
had quite enough of them already. 

Professor Kerr’s suggestion was then agreed 
to, and the clause was passed as amended. 

Clause 3 was next discussed,— 


‘‘That for the purpose of making known in country 
districts the advantages of professional union, and in order 
that societies may be formed where they do not now exist, 
with a view to federation, the Council of the Royal Insti- 
tute shall organise visits to such localities as may be 
deemed expedient.’”’ 

Professor Roger Smith inquired what was 
meant by a “ visit.” Did it mean a deputation ? 

Mr. E. T. Hall said he believed it would 
mean that a gentleman would go down to 
speak on the advantages of the Institute, 
and meet the members of the profession in 
the district. 

The clause was agreed to. 

The following clauses were agreed to without 
comment :— 

‘¢4, That, with the object of bringing provincial arcbi‘ects 
more in direct association with the Royal Institute, the 
Council be requested to arrange that, in future, Con- 
ferences be held sometimes in London and sometimes in 
the provinces. ; ; 

5. That, in the case of any candidate for membership of the 
Royal Institute not being personally acquainted with the 
number of Fellows required by the By-laws to propose 
him, p>wer shall be given to the Council, if satisfied with 
his qualifications, to nominate him by special resolu- 


ion. ; 
6. That the subscription for provincial or colonial members 
in each class of the Royal Institute shall be the same as 
that for metropolitan members, less the amount paid by 
the former to any local society federated with the — 
Institute, but in no event less than three-fourths of that 
paid by metropolitan members.” 


The next clause elicited some discussion. It 


stood as follows in the Report :— 
“7. That, in any arrangement to be made, the federated 





sity, have a somewhat wide range. Nothing 


Societies may retain their identity and name, and s 
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still, as now form local centres ; and that they may style 
themselves the ‘ Society, federated with the Royal 
Institute of British Architects.’ ’’ 





Professor Roger Smith remarked that the 
Chairman in his opening address had stated 
that not only would the Institute issue cer- 
tificates of membership, but that the local 
societies had also a perfect right to do so. 

The Chairman.— May do so. 

Professor Smith said that a gentleman who 
could not become a member of the Institute 
might yet, as a member of one of the federated 
societies, procure a certificate. That would be 
very much the same in the eyes of the general 
public as if he had a certificate of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects hanging up in 
his office. Therefore the addition of title 
seemed rather a dangerous thing and shouid 
be looked at with some degree of caution 
before being adopted. 

Mr. J. Douglass Mathews said he thought 
that any addition to the certificate proposed to 
be given was very undesirable. 

Mr. J. L. Robinson (Dublin) said he believed 
that the members of local societies would find 
it to their advantage to become members of the 
Institute. It would really be of advantage 
to them to give up their own societies (No, 
no!). 

Mr. E. T. Hall explained that the result 
would be quite the other way, the object being 
that members should have the benefit of the 
two societies. 

Mr. Edwin Seward (Cardiff) said that, as a 
country member, he had always regarded his 
membership of the Institute as extremely valu- 
able, because of the position of that body in the 
eapital of the Empire. Therefore as the status 
of membership must hang very much on the 
centreing of the Institutein London, the ability 
of any local society to grant certificates of 
efficiency must of necessity endanger the posi- 
tion occupied by the members. Local societies 
might be well or imperfectly governed, and any 
imperfect government would reflect upon the 
value of the certificates. 

Mr. Ralph Nevill said he did not see how it 
was possible to prevent a local society from 
giving a certificate, and if the society was 
federated with the Institute he could see no 
objection to the arrangement. What they wished 
was that the local societies should have some 
benefit out of their federation. 

Mr. Hall remarked that the By-laws of every 
federated society would have to be submitted 
to the Institute, and care would be taken 
that only competent provincial men were ad- 
mitted. 

Clause 7 was then put and agreed to. 

The following clauses were also agreed to 
nem. Con. :— 

** 8, That the constitutional rules or By-laws of federated 
Societies shall be subject to the approval of the Royal 
Institute. 

9. That the Royal Institute shall not interfere in the 
management of any federated society, and vice versa. 

10. That the Royal Institute shall not be responsible for 


any acts, expenses, or other liabilities, which may be done 
or incurred by any federated Society, and vice versa,” 


Clause 11 was next taken into consideration. 
It was submitted as follows :— 


** That each federated pour y | shall adopt the ‘ Schedule 
of Professional Practice and Charges of Architects’ sanc- 
tioned by the Royal Institute as the custom of the pro- 
fession, and may, so far as may not be inconsistent with 
the spirit of such Schedule, arrange specific terms for the 
guidance of its own members.’’ 


Professor Kerr asked what was meant by 
local societies arranging specific terms for the 
guidance of their own members. 

Mr. F. N. Kemp suggested that that the word 
“sanctioned” should be altered to “ autho- 
rised.”’ 

Mr. E. T. Hall remarked that in certain 
localities there were branches of architectural 
practice which did not obtain in London. It 
was therefore suggested that those words should 
be put in, and it seemed to the Council to be 
a@ reasonable thing to do. 

Mr. Dawson said he thought they were fully 
protected by the words,—‘so far as may not 
be inconsistent with the spirit of the Schedale.”’ 

Professor Kerr said he considered the clause 
a dangerous one. He was told by a gentleman 
present that he had a letter ia his pocket in 
which the writer affirmed that the Schedule of 
the Institute had no effect in law. Now, the 
matter had been thoroughly threshed out two or 
three weeks back, and it would be well to 
publish the discussion which then took place 
for the information of gentlemen such as the 
writer of that letter. It was the custom of the 


profession, and was recognised as such in all | 
courts of law throughout the country. It was 
only when a dispute came on that the Schedule 
was in request, and then the dispute was settled 
by the universal custom of the profession. The 
Schedule, indeed, represented what they had 
ascertained twenty-five years ago in those 
rooms, after careful investigation, to be the 
recognised and universal custom. 

Mr. Robinson (Dublin) remarked that the 
scale of the Institute had been adopted by the 
Irish Institute and by the Irish jadges. The 
only difficulty he had found was that the 
architects had no legal right to the drawings. 

Mr. Octavius Hansard moved that the words 
beginning with “and may,’ tothe end of the 
clause, should be excluded. 

Mr. L. C. Riddett seconded the proposition. 

Mr. Dawson deprecated too much dictation to 
provincial societies, such as preventing an 
arrangement with clients. Perhaps the word 
“‘ specific’? was somewhat ambiguous, and that 
part of the clause would read better as fol- 
lows : ‘‘ arrange terms for special works for the 
guidance of its own members.’’ 

Professor Kerr suggested that the meeting 
should pass the first part of the clause down to 
the words ‘‘of the profession.” In the year 
1872 the word “ Rules” was inadvertently 
introduced into the heading of the Schedule, 
and had done infinite mischief. In 1882 it was 
obliterated, and the document now stood as the 
*‘ Schedule of Professional Charges sanctioned 
by the Institute.’ It had no force except as a 
declaration of ascertained custom, so that if 
the society in Liverpool wished to make any 
rule for its own guidance it would only be for 
ascertaining, and recording, and proving the 
custom in a court of law. The document had 
no force but as an affirmation of that which 
could be proved as the custom. Therefore 
provincial societies could make what rules they 
pleased so long as their clients would agree to 
them, but those rules could not be introduced 
into a court of law except as a declaration of 
custom they were prepared to prove. He sug- 
gested the use of the term ‘‘ supplementary” 
instead of ‘‘ specific.” 

TheChairman said that the Schedule published 
by the Institute, and adopted by the federated 
societies, was the only one that could go forth 
as the custom. But there was no reason why 
the Liverpool or any other society should not 
make additional rules for their own guidance, 
though only as a supplement. 

Mr. David Thomson (Glasgow) said that the 
Institute of Architects in Glasgow had had a 
similar schedule to that of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects for a considerable period of 
time. It differed insome things from the R.1.B.A. 
schedule, but he had no doubt that the Glasgow 
Institute would be ready to co-operate in the ar- 
rangement for oneschedule. But as there were a 
good many “‘agents”’ practising in Glasgow, he 
was afraid it might prevent that, as in many 
things the custom in Scotland was different from 
that prevailing in England. 

After some further discussion, the clause was 
passed in the following form :— 

‘* That each federated society shall adopt the ‘ Schedule 
of Professional Practice and Charges of Architects’ sanc- 
tioned by the Royal Institute as the custom of the pro. 
fession, and may, so far as may not be inconsistent with 
the spirit of such Schedule, arrange terms for the 
guidance of its own members in questions not covered by 
the Schedule,”’ 

Clause 12 was next considered. It ran as 
follows :— 

** That the President of any federated society which 
numbers twenty-five members in independent practice 
(provided that such President be a Fellow of the Royal 
Institute) shall, during his term of office, be ex officio a 
Member of Council of the Royal Institute.’’ 

Professor Kerr said he thought this clause 
objectionable, because how could they have 
twenty or thirty ez-officio members on the 
Council ? 

Mr. Worthington said he did not believe there 
were more than three societies that would num- 
ber more than twenty-five members. 

Mr. Hall explained that in this case the pre- 
cedent of the Incorporated Law Society had 
been followed. 

Mr. Aldridge (Liverpool) said he considered 
this the most important part of the whole thing, 
and he was sorry that the clause met with any 
opposition. It was the great connecting link 
desired to be established. In the case of Liver- 


pool, they had only once had the privilege of 
being represented on the Councilof the Institute, 
in the person of Sir James Picton. 

Mr. Cole A. Adams said he agreed with Mr. 





Aldridge. 
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Mr. Connon (Leeds) added that if the clauge 
were not agreed to in spirit he believed the 
country members would have nothing to do 
with ‘‘ Federation.’”’ He would, however, moye 
as an amendment :— 

“‘That any federated society which numbers twenty. 
five members in actual practice may appoint one person as 
a Member of Council of the Royal Institute of Britis, 
Architects, provided always that such person is a Fellow 
of the Institute.” 

Mr. Moncrieff (Bristol) seconded the amend. 
ment. 

Mr. Robinson ssid he considered that the 
whole value of the Federation scheme centred jy 
the clause being passed. 

Professor Kerr then proposed that the words 
“ex officio”? be omitted, which was seconded. 

Mr. Silvanus Trevail (Traro) said he thought 
that if a gentleman became the president of a 
society of architects in a provincial city or town 
it should be sufficient guarantee of his being 
fitted for election on the governing council of 
the Federation. 

Professor Smith said that after what he had 
heard he was prepared to vote for the clause. 

After some further discussion and voting the 
clause was passed without change. 

The following clauses were also agreed to :— 


‘13, That the Architectural Association of London shall 
be always represented on the Council of the Royal Institute, 

14. That the federated societies be encouraged by the 
Royal Institute to afford every practicable assistance ty 
students in their preparation for the Examination in Archi. 
tecture, and with that view to form libraries of books of 
reference in accordance with the list issued by the Royal 
Institute. 

15. That local Examinations in Architecture, to qualify 
for candidature as Associate of the Royal Institute, shall be: 
held, under the control of the Royal Institute, at the- 
instance of any federated society, or group of such 
societies, which shall bring together a minimum of 
applicants for sach Examination. 

16. That professional members of all federated societies, 
although not members of the Royal Institute, and 
residing not less than twenty-five miles from London, shall, 
on showing their cards, have the es of attending 
meetings aud using the Library of the Royal Institute: 
es a stay in London for a period not exceeding one 
month. 

17. That the federated societies shall transmit tothe Roya): 
Institute information affecting the profession generally, 
together with short reports of the proceedings of such 
Societies, which may, if considered desirable, be published 
in the Journal of Proceedings 

18, That, as a means of interc , professional 
notes and remarks shall be published (referring to Papers 
read at the Royal Institute, or to other subjects of 
interest) in the Journal of Proceedings, which may be- 
communicated by members and others.” 


The meeting next discussed the first part of 
Clause 19, viz. :— 


‘‘The Committee also recommend, 2s a means of farther- 
ing the interests of the Royal Institute in particular and 
of the profession generally, that the Royal Institute shall 
give its opinion publicly to the effect,— 

(a) That the taking out of ‘ quantities’ is no part of an 
architect’s duty to his client as an architect.” 

On the motion of Mr. Riddett, seconded by 
Mr. Hall, the words “as a means of furthering 
the interests of the Royal Institute in particular 
and of the profession generally,” were omitted 
from the clause. 

On the second part of the clause, 

‘* (5) That there is 0 reason which should debar a» 
architect from practising as a quantity-surveyor, should 
he think proper to do so, and from receiving payment for 
such services,” 

Mr. Cole A. Adams said he would require to 
hear some strong arguments before he voted 
for quantity surveyors being elected to the 
Fellowship of the Institute. 

Mr. Thomson (Glasgow) remarked that 10 
Scotland the taking out of quantities Wi 
altogether a separate occupation, and was done 
by what were termed “ house-measurers. In 
Scotland the architect was permitted to take 
ont his own quantities, but on no account to 
take out quantities for another architect’s plans. 
Scottish architects would consequently look on 
a clause of this sort with some considerable 
distrust. ; 

Mr. Thomas M. Rickman contended that it 
would be a great advantage if quantities were 
prepared more generally by special practitioners, 
when they would be able to get rid of some : 
the very grave scandals which had arisen “ 
London and the country. He hoped the - 
of this clause would be recognised,—not t “ 
they wished to alter the present position * 
affairs for the purpose of benefitting any 9 
ticular branch of the profession, but pon pd 
desired to place the By-laws of the Institu a 
such a state that the members generally a 
were practising in the country could join 
Institute. 

After some further discussion the fo 
amendment was carried with only two 
sentients :— archi 
“That there is no reason which shoald - aoe to be 
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xecuted under his own superintendence, and from | 
receiviDg payment for such services.” 


The third section of Clause 19 was next con- 


sidered,— 

“(c) That when an architect acts both as architect and 
as quantity surveyor for the same building, he should act 
in the latter capacity only with the previously-expressed 
concurrence of his client, who should also be informed in 
what way the charges for the ‘ quantities’ are to be paid,’’ 


Mr. Watkins proposed as an amendment :— 


«“ That the following words beadded to the clause,‘ That 
when an architect employs an independent surveyor to 
take out the quantities for any building work for which he 
‘3 himself the architect, he should do so with the pre- 
viously-expressed concurrence of his client, who should 
also be informed in what way the charges for the quanti- 


” ie 


ties are to be paid, 

A further amendment was also proposed to 
the effect that all the words of this section of 
the clause after the word “client”? should be 


omitted. 
Both amendments were defeated, and this 


part of the clause was passed as originally sub- 


mitted. 
The meeting then passed the following 
clauses of the Committee’s Report :— 


“90, That the foregoing pee (a), (b), and (c) shall 
be incorporated in the ‘ Schedule of Professional Practice 
and Charges of Architects,’ sanctioned by the Royal Insti- 
tute; and that the Royal Institute shall draft rules for the 
guidance of those of its members who practise as quantity 
surveyors. , ‘ . ; 

They further invite the consideration of the following :.— 

A. That the Royal Institute shall issue certificates under 
its seal to all and every of its members who are in practice, 
which certificates the Royal Institute suggests sball be 
exhibited by the members in their offices as evidence to 
the public of the holder’s efficiency and assumed responsi- 
bility, and that the certificates shall be the property of the 
Royal Institute, liable to be revoked, and to be re-called, 
if considered advisable, by the Council. 

B. That the use in the Royal Institute, for certain pur- 
poses, of votlng papers transmissible by post, and the 
extension of the Associates’ privileges provided for in the 
Supplemental Charter, will tend largely to the expansion 
of the Royal Institute itself, and greatly aid the objects of 
Federation. 

The large question of compulsory registration is not 
within the scope of the Reference to the Committee, but 
they desire to point out that, should the proposals they 
have made be adopted, there will have been established a 
better organisation than now exists for eliciting the 
— of the profession generally on that important 
subject.”’ 


Mr. Herbert D. Appleton then read the con- 
cluding clause :— 

“The Committee also feel that the following suggestion, 
made by Mr. Rickman, does not come within the scope of 
the Reference to the Committee :—-‘ That the employment 
of an architect to prepare quantities for works under his 
own superintendence, or the concurrence of the client in 
the appointment by the architect of a quantity surveyor, 
will give the quantities so prepared the same position in 
the contract as that of the drawings and specification.’ ”’ 

Mr. Rickman said he would be sorry if the 
Conference endorsed the opinion expressed by 
the Federation Committee. There had been 
strong arguments put forward in favour of 
making the quantities furnished by the archi- 
tect, or any one he employed with the client’s 
consent, a part of the contract. The moment 
those papers were recognised as having been 
put forward before the builder to prepare his 
estimate as any part of the basis of his 
calculations, they became as much a part of 
the contract as the drawings and specification. 
He should be sorry if the Conference lacked 
the strength of mind necessary to attack this 
subject. 

Mr. Murgatroyd (Manchester) thought the 
Conference was not in a position to upset that 
part of the circular. 

Mr. Riddett said that as the Committee bad 
only one quantity-man upon it, its reeommenda- 
tions on that point did not carry much weight. 

The sitting was closed by the passing of the 
following resolution :— 


“That the Conference, having discussed the Federation 


aa." Report, do recommend it to the Council as 








THE REGISTRATION OF ARCHITECTS. 


THE final meeting of the Conference proper 
Was opened at three p.m. on the afternoon of 
a a in last week, Professor T. Roger Smith 
ma e chair. There was but a thin attendance, 

Q Rf about thirty persons being present. 
- rofessor Roger Smith, in opening the proceed- 
side _ :—The subject which we are to con- 
re is afternoon is the Registration of Archi- 
" 4 Four papers are to be read to you,—by 

“ <a Mr. Hall, Mr. Thomson, and Mr. 
aa “ lly gr I propose to ask those gentle- 
ee — them in the order in which I have 
<e oy out. I do not think that the sub- 
te ich we have before us is so ripe for dis- 
ai wae - — question of Federation, which 
thinset ore us at the last sitting, in the 
wn or & carefully-digested report which had 

Considered by a Committee, and which led 


respects. We, of course, have not got any 
document of that sort, nor have we even got 
the draft of a Bill before us, as another body, 
which has paid attention to the subject, has 
had. It appears to me it would be fallacious 
and discourteous to ignore the fact that another 
body of architects have been considering the 
subject. If registration is a good thing for 
architects, we ought to be very glad it should 
be as universally discussed as possible. At the 
same time, we cannot but regret that a course 
has been taken which at present seems to make 
it dificult for the two sets of architects, who 
are paying attention to the subject, to cordially 
co-operate. Whatever causes difference I 
hope will in time cease to exist, supposing 
the two bodies should continue, and their 
co-operation should really be _ desirable 
(applause). I am not going to inflict my 
opinions upon you now; I have simply to 
observe that I think there are two different 
things which must present themselves in the 
course of the discussion. First of all, there is 
the question of something being desiderated ; we 
desire to remove evils, and we desire to gain 
some advantages. Now,I do urge upon you 
rather strongly not to exaggerate either of 
these. Pray do not exaggerate the evils that 
afflict the profession. Let us be well aware of 
what they are, but do not let us go saying that 
everything is as bad as it could possibly be, 
because it really is not so. Somehow or 
other a very large number of buildings 
get designed and erected, of which, while 
some are very bad, a great many are very 
good, and a credit rather than otherwise to 
the architecture of this country. Many 
enlightened critics consider that at the present 
moment the modern architecture of England is 
in advance of that of any country in Europe; 
and that being so, it is idle to say there are not 
a great many good points in our profession, in 
spite of the most salient defects. On the other 
hand, supposing we make alterations that are 
advantageous, do not let us exaggerate the good 
which may come to us. Probably we are quite 
as liable to that class of exaggeration as to the 
other, and let us, therefore, endeavour to be 
moderate in our view of both. But ad- 
mitting that there are constitutional evils 
that we should be glad to see eliminated ; 
admitting that we may in many respects im- 
prove the position of practising architects gene- 
rally, the question remains,—and I think it is a 
most important one,—whether “ Registration,”’ 
whatever may be meant by it, is a measure 
calculated to remedy the evils, and introduce 
the benefits. These, I think, are the two 
divisions into which our view of the subject 
will naturally separate itself,—the question of 
what can be got, and of whetherin Registration 
we have any adequate means for procuring this 
good. What is meant by Registration is not, 
I think, quite clearly defined in the minds of 
all persons who have paid attention to it. Some 
persons consider a voluntary, and others a 
compulsory, registration is desirable, and that 
and other difficulties will no doubt be to some 
extent threshed out. It appears to me if we 
agree that the matter ought to be considered by 
a smaller body in the same way as Federation 
has been, we shall very likely do as much as 
this Conference can usefully accomplish at the 
present day (applause). I will now call upon 
Mr. Connon, of Leeds, to read his paper. 





Mr. Connon’s Paper. 


WITHIN the twenty minutes to which my 
remarks have to be confined, it would be im- 
possible to treat the subject before us at all 
comprehensively, and I must claim your con- 
sideration for the necessarily insufficient and 
disjointed manner in which they have to be 
presented to you. Whatever apologies may be 
required for the fashion of its presentation, none 
are needed for the subject itself. However 
various may be the views held regarding the 
question of registration, it will be conceded by 
all that it is a matter well worthy our serious 
attention. 

The moment chosen for its consideration is 
an opportune one. The grant of a New Charter 
to the Royal Institute of British Architects has 
removed a barrier that for long has dammed 
back the tide of progress in our profession, and 
held in sullen check all efforts towards reform. 
For the first time in fifty years the tide of 
regeneration is again on the flow; and it will 
be to the dishonour of all lovers of the architec- 


before full advantage has been taken of its 
sweeping flood. Whether the legal registration 
of architects constitutes one of the blessings 
that should be snatched from the wave of 
reform, is for us to decide, with more or less 
certainty, by this afternoon’s discussion; and 
I trust that the subject will meet with some- 
thing like definite treatment during this 
Conference of 1887. 

Surely, amongst all professions, there aro 
none built up of such heterogeneous atoms as 
our own. (Hear, hear.) Init the contemptible 
Pecksniff finds an apotheosis in a Street or a 
Shaw, yet from charlatan to genius there is no 
line of demarcation, nothing to designate,— 
before laborious years have purchased reputa- 
tion,—that the one is less worthy of the 
common title than the other; or that the 
difference between them is generic, and not 
merely specific. 

For the removal of this disorder of the 
body corporate there is but one prescription,— 
the adoption of legal registration of architects, 
preceded by an examinational test of fitness. 
(Hear, hear.) The remedy cannot, however, 
be applied without certain drawbacks. The 
nauseous physic precedes the restorative results, 
and perhaps some may be forgiven even a 
child-like revolt at the dose, especially in the 
case of those who doubt the efficacy of the 
specific. 

In the first place, we may take it as con- 
clusive that no Act could possibly be obtained 
which did not insist on registering the whole 
body of practising architects, whatever their 
qualifications, or howevercomplete their absence. 
The tinkers and tailors and candlestick makers 
dubbing themselves architects will be included 
in the same roll with the illustrious and culti- 
vated of the august Royal Institute of British 
Architects. The advertising gentleman, con- 
fident in the possession of universal gifts, which 
naturally included those of an architect, who 
on the front pages of a daily paper invited 
‘“‘ persons intending to build to enquire as to his. 
terms, and investigate his mode of doing 
business hefore going elsewhere,” will rest in 
the list next to and on equal legal terms with,, 
say our Honorary Secretary, whose horror at 
the proximity we shudder at, even whilst the 
actuality is, as yet, no more than that of a 
dream. 

The prospect is not a pleasant one, and the 
realisation would not immediately benefit the 
profession, so that no one can be blamed for 


worth the first price to be paid for it. 

I believe it will be; for the punishment of 
being held in a real. bond of brotherhood with 
some of the charlatans who are self-styled 
architects, though almost more than we can 
bear, will be of comparatively short duration ;. 
and its effects will be speedily removed by the 
gradual elision of the original, and the gradual 
admission of the subsequent, entrants, who will 


profession. 

The embarrassment will be whollyof a tem- 
porary character. Its full and entire burden 
will rest on the shoulders of the present race of 
architects. Their successors will inherit only 
the beneficial portion of the change. We may 
thus console ourselves with the knowledge that. 
any inconveniences which registration may 
bring are but an unselfish contribution towards 
the welfare of our heirs. 

A far more serious objection is the possibility 
that an Act of Registration might result in 
separating art from construction, or dividing 
architects into two camps. . 

We may rest assured that any type of 
examination which may ultimately be settled 
as the qualifying one prior to registration, will 
be a scientific and not an artisticone. The only 
claim that can be made entitling architects to 
a protective Act must necessarily be based on 
the need for guarding the interests of the public; 
certainly not on the ground that we desire an 
improved position for ourselves. (Hear, hear.) 

The demand for an Act must be founded on 
the fact that the health and the purse of the 
building community are endangered by un- 
licensed architects, whose ignorance of sanitary 
and constructive laws makes their presence 
amongst us imperil the public health and the 
public safety. (Hear, hear.) 

That art in architecture should be protected 
is a proposition which the Legislature would 
never concede. People prefer to buy their 
own ideas of design, and would rather have it 
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than te restricted in their choice in matters 
of taste. Education and not Parliament is the 
mistress of the arts; and we must look to our 
own teaching powers, and not to law, for any 
‘improvement in the general appreciation of 
-archi¢ectural design. 

The restriction of the future qualifying 
examination to scientific acquirements will be 
forced upon us by the might of circumstances, 
‘and aot by our own choice, which would natu- 
vrally be more comprehensive than any Act is 
likely to be. We may not forget that, whilst 
‘we may draft such Act, the shape into which 
if will pass will not rest with architects. 

This very curtailment of the qualifying test 
‘for registered architects brings us face to face 
“with the possibility that the result might be to 
divide our bedy into two schools,—registered 
architects, who could be relied on to build in 
@ manner satisfactory from a hygienic and 
constructive aspect; and unregistered archi- 
tecis, who would rely solely on their designing 
spowers for acquiring a practice. It is 
undoubtedly, the case that there are many 
men whose very excess of artistic insight 
brings with it a repugnance to the practical 
and business requirements of life, such as 
‘iuduces them to forego many advantages 
rather than undergo the drudgery of the pre- 
‘liminary stady of uncongenial subjects, requisite 
‘éo enable a scientific examination to be credit- 
aby Ocrne. 

The art-loving section of the public will 
furgive much to the one who leads in power of 
desiga. Lam acquainted with many instances 
‘where architects of deserved repute have 
erected buildings showing extraordinary errors 

-of censtruction, or singular ignorance of the 
laws of sanitation; yet their great skill in 
‘desiga hus commended them so urgently to 
t se who specially value this phase of an 
archiéect’s work, above more solid attainments, 
that their practices are seemingly little affected 
‘by their cens ructive blunders. 
The fact that this is so confirms the ides that 
-one of the earliest results of registration 
may be to divorce the cleverest artistic prac- 
titioners from the best scientific ones, and may 
thus add one more horror to the first years of 
ae Act that will, temporarily at least, lower 
‘Lhe general level of architects. 

The objection is one which, like that of the 
Nerelling up and levelling down which will 
follow registration, wi'l not, I imagine, be of 
‘long duration. The public, however much value 
they may attach to art, will soon realise the 
advantages of selecting their architects from 
amongst those, skilled in design, whose diplomas 
assure them have also received a _ proper 

>a@entific training. 

Zhe existence of this separation would be 
‘gradually eliminated by the institution of the 
‘custom, which it may confidently be expected 
public authorities would adopt, of restricting 
appointments aud competitions to registered 
men. 

Government in this country, both Imperial 

ard focal, whilst it holds art in the most 
S wereign contempt, attains an equipoise by the 
exercise of the most abject veneration for 
-soience. It thus may happen that, if the mystic 
“<2 R.LB.A.” comes to denote the possessor of 
-a well-earned technical diploma, we may live 
to fied these singalar letters reverenced with 
a fulness which will somewhat surprise their 
ancientowners, who will have grown grey in the 
days whea scorn was too often the only feeling 
-¢hat their appendix evoked. 

For the existence of the contempt for archi- 

¢ect~ which unquestionably animates some high 
quarters, we have ourselves mainly to blame. 
“The feeling has been created by the undue 
‘vatue set by us on art over the science which 
ds-the fendamental basis of architecture. We 
-show our preference for the first in our prize 
cempetitions, in our papers, in the preponder- 
-auce oftime spent in discussing art or archeology, 
ower that devoted to constructional or technical 
queetions. The public can hardiy be severely 
‘jadged fer drawing a natural conclusion, and 
alleging that we prefer pretty c'othing to a 
eaund body, or affirming that we follow fashion 
watker than truth. | 

A ecientifis examinational test for all archi- 
tests would remove this impression by proving 

that we do hold it to be essential for construc- 
tiene! knowledge to precede and inspire archi- 
tectural desixn. 

Registration, it may be expected, will increase 
tke ¥urdea of legal responsibility already borne 

‘by architects. Protection brings its obliga- 





tions along with its privileges, and a State- 
countenanced profession will doubtless have 
its liability for carelessness in the execution of 
duties less leniently judged in the courts than 
when it worked in the enjoyment of unlicensed 
freedom and expected ignorance. 

Such a result may not be one wholly to be 
deprecated. Possibly greater responsibility may 
have a tendency to check the formation of 
practices too unwieldy to be within the control 
of one mind; and may eventuate in those most 
highly gifted and most widely honoured 
practising largely as consulting architects. 
There can be no doubt that if registration, by 
increasing our legal obligations, had this effect 
it would not necessarily be one for regret; and 
would probably tend to raise the degree of 
respect in which architects would be held. 

As a mere thought in passing it may be 
asked what effect protec‘ion would have on 
foreign architects practising in this country. 
Probably their position would be identical with 
that of unregistered native architects. Their 
employers would have to accept their services 
with the knowledge that they, in doing so, 
deprived themselves of the legal right to 
recover damages in case of mismanagement of 
their building operaticns, whilst the foreign 
architect would have torely-on the honour of 
his client for the settlement of his charges. 

Minor questions of disadvantages attending 
registration I have no time to discuss, but there 
is one benefit it would confer on our profession 
which, to my mind, would outweigh all injuries 
a thousand-fold. The thoughtful amongst us, 
long before Wednesday afternoon, must have 
recognised how thoroughly inefficient are the 
existing means of education offered the archi- 
tectural student. The discussion on that day 
brought to a culminating point the sense of our 
weaxness in this respect, and must have im- 
pressed every one with a perception of the 
immediate need for an entire remodelling of 
present methods of instruction. , 

The desired improvement will come with 
registration. Until a systematic course of 
technical training is a necessity to an architect 
before he can enter on an independent career, 
the general body of students will pass into the 
ranks of practitioners half trained, and little 
fitted for their duties. I have little hesitation 
in saying that the greater number of architects 
learn the practical part of their work at the 
expense of their clients (hear, hear). It is well 
for most of them in early life that the public 
are seldom alive to all the errors of others for 
which they have to pay, or ever learn of the 
many blunders whose knowledge rests in after 
life a heavy burden upon the tender consciences 
of their architects. 

So soon as through the gates of examination 
the rising architect must inevitably pass, so 
soon, and not before, will his training assume 
a character wholly different to what it has at 
present. No longer will the youthful student 


meander joyously through the pleasant paths: 


of the Architectural Association, carelessly 
gathering only the flowers of his art which 
please his delicate fancy as he passes by. 
Before his eyes will then for ever stand the 
dread figure of Mr. Arthur Cates, even as an 
avenging angel, before whom he will have to 
answer for wasted opportunities, and mis- 
directed efforts (laughter). 

The value of an examinational test rests not 
so much with its analytical purposes, as on the 
incentive it forms towards keeping the student’s 
attention directed equally to the uncongenial, 
as to the attractive sections of his education. 

Whilst there is no compulsory examination, 
no dread tribunal before whose stern presence 
the young architect must eventually stand, he 
will inevitably more or less confine his studies 
to those portions of his education which possess 
for him the greatest charm. Human nature 
is the same everywhere, and can only be 
driven in directions uncongenial to it. 

With the compulsory education which regis- 
tration will require, will come the desiderated 
colleges, and the longed for university chairs. 
What models of ordered method do the medical 
schemes of education present! Wonald these 
ever have been realised, in their present form, 
without the powerful incentive offered by the 
Medical Registration Act, and its accompanying 
obligations ? 

Necessity, the mother of invention, will find 
the means for thoroughly and systematically 
training our students when necessity has been 
created. The first step in the direction of a 
real architectural education will have been 





Les 


taken when the absolute need for it is forceg 
on the attention of everyone entering our pro. 
fession. Given the compulsory diploma, ang 
the problem of founding the means of methodica] 
and wisely directed instruction will solve itself. 

Until we arrive at the era of diploma-eq 
architects, the day of classified and directeg 
architectural education will not be reached. 
Youthful caprice, without such incentive, wil] 
not fasten its attention on distasteful objects. 
Thrifty guardianship will not lavish money 
on the education of its wards unless the 
stern logic of facts proves it to be beyond 
eluding; and will prudently blind itself to 
its advisability. The undiscriminating public 
will encourage both by declining to display 
any preference for the wise Associate of the 
Royal Institute of British Architects, over 
his ignorant rival, who airily assumes a virtue 
if he has it not, and who makes an assumption 
of wisdom answer all the practical purposes of 
the other’s years of laborious research and ¢on- 
scientious toil. 

It may be urged that this class of impostorg 
could not, by the passing of a Registration Act, 
be excluded from practice; and that, indeed, 
they could not, in common fairness, be shut out 
from employment, so long as they could find 
clients; and that they would conseqnently 
form a formidable body of competitors with 
those who had, by examination, entitled them. 
selves to registration. 

This danger would not be one of moment. 
Such men would be identical with the “‘ quacks” 
outside the medical profession, and would 
occupy the same position in reference to the 
organised body. They would be employed by 
those foolishly credulous enough to believe the 
loud-sounding advertisements which would 
form their stock-in-trade; but would be held in 
contempt by all persons of solid worth or repu- 
tation. They would be shut out from public 
appointments or public honours, and would, as 
with their prototypes of another profession, 
serve as a foil to point the superiority of the 
duly-qualified architects. 

A great gain to the profession by Registra- 
tion would be the homogeneity which would 
result from it. It would then no longer be a 
question of attaining to a flaccid sort of federa- 
tion of different societies,—none of them 
powerful,—to a central Institute little more 
influential; but the realisation of «a perfect 
combination on the part of every true architect 
(hear, hear), with a central bead, powerful, 
far-reaching, and representative. The couacil 
of the body would no longer rule on mere 
sufferance, with weak authority, and the 
timidity born of feebleness, but would speak 
with imperial conclusiveness, because sup- 
ported by the loyal zeal of the whole body of 
architects. 

With this firm cohesion of the profession 
would be created a revival of esprit de corps 
such as cannot animate an uncemented aggre- 
gate of individuals. All members of the body 
corporate having undergone the same training, 
passed the same examination, entered the one 
class, would to a far greater extent than is pos 
sible now, possess an identity of sympathies, 
and a consequent fidelity to each other and to 
the common ideals. 

Along with this would come the corollary of 
proper observance of professional etiquette,—a 
virtue which, for want of congenial soil in which 
to cultivate it, is becoming a rare and precious 
thing in our profession. It cannot be other- 
wise; its very existence depends on a unity of 
interests, an equality of education, and 4 
mutual self-respect, which is at present absent 
from our ranks’ 

Registration, if obtained, would doubtless 
mean that only those admitted to its privileges 
would be heard as witnesses in the courts 0 
law on questions of building customs. Cer 
tainly this would come to be the habitual prac: 
tice, even though it were not actually the ma 
and would assist in giving a position 0 
supremacy to the registered architect over his 
unlicensed competitor. 1d 

Probably from time to time legislation wou 
recognise in one way or another the standing 
of the class it had itself created, and would, 10 
any fresh appointments necessitated by future 
Acts relating to building or sanitation, — 
them to persons on the official roll of arch! 
tects. , 

There can be no doubt but that years, 46 4 
the case of other protected professions, = 
tend to increase rather than diminish the value 
of the privileges conferred by registration, 
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ani it may be expected that such advantages as 
would be gained by registration would be 
multiplied by the passage of time. 

No doubt the registration of the profession of 
arehitecture would eventuate in the schedule 
of charges, authorised by the Central Council, 
becoming the basis upon which fees could be 
reoovered, without its being needful, as it now 
is for anyone suing a client to call many 
witnesses to prove that five per cent. is the 
customary commission charged by architects. 
No law could, of course, prevent any member 
of our profession agreeing to work for less than 
this if so disposed; but it would be a removal 
of much annoyance if certain fixed charges on 
the part of architects could be recognised in a 
court of law as customary ones without calling 
evidence. 

Far from the least of the advantages resulting 
from registration would be the creation of an 
atmosphere of terrorism, which would then 
envelope the evil-doers amongst us. No Act 
would be acceptable or complete that did not 
contain a clause enabling the Central Council 
te strike off the roll those who had been con- 
victed of acting in a manner conclusively 
derogatory to the interests and dignity of the 
profession. (Applause.) 

‘The punishment of expulsion is not unfre- 
quently demanded for, and awarded to, sinners 
even within the temple of the Institute,—to 
those who have felt strong enough in their 
sense of rectitude to promise compliance with 
the honourable standard set up by the stringent 
Charter of that body; but, even when sentence 
has been pronounced, the loving kindness of the 
Council leads them to carry out the punishment 
with so much delicacy and secrecy that the 
result is like that of the terrible curse of the 
Bishop of Rheims :— 


** But what gave rise 
To no little surprise 
Nobody seemed one penny the worse,” 


Yet even this slight check on doubtfal 
practices can be applied only to those who, 
in the main, “ have no need of salvation.’ The 
residuum of the profession are beyond any 
influence that the Institute can exert, and 
oan be reached by no regulations, however 
skilfully framed. Registration would, at least, 
remedy this difficulty, as it has done in the pro- 
fessions of Law and Medicine. 

It would enable us to cast out of our ranks 
the fraudulent recipient of illicit commissions 
(hear, hear), the betrayer of his client’s trust, 
the false brother who had in any way dis- 
graced irretrievably his profession, and thas 
te purify our body by the forcible ejectment of 
the basest of its constituents. (Applause). 

To my mind it seems incontrovertible that 
the advantages of registration outweigh im- 
measurably the disadvantages with which it 
may be credited. At the worst, these latter 
are of a temporary rather than a permanent 
character, and might be endured for the sake 
of future gains. On the other hand, the advan- 
tages of registration are of a kind likely to 
tncrease in number, in force, and magnitude 
with time. 

The problem of education cannot be solved 
Until a sufficient incentive can be held before 
every student impelling him to confine his 
studies in such directions as wiser and more 
®xperienced minds than his own have shown to 
thetrueones. That incentive it is impossible 
® Create, except by the institution of tests 
which all alike must submit themselves to; 
and which can only be made universal in their 
ae through the medium of registration. 
en ® problem of creating a real union amongst 
a of our profession can alone be 
by th - an Act which will join all together 
= ® bond of equal qualifications and mutual 

pect, and by the exclusion of those whose 
— amongst us now makes confederacy, 
= re character, a simple impos- 
re y- Only by an Act of Registration can 

~ a made practicable. 
ain — “ wtaining this Act, if undertaken, 
Sitiales _. ight one. It will require the 
alee : every means of influence at our com- 
“on and for this reason, and because there is 

a pee point of difference between our 

nw licomeape I should advocate obtaining 
atin nce of engineers and surveyors in 

tee the work. (Hear, hear.) 
., - Minimum qualifying inati i 
ide ying examination might be 
app the three professions, leaving each 
opt its own standard of investigation 
ti he ri . 
Granting the right to use the titles 





attaching to membership of the central associa- | 
tions. 

Just as in the medical profession few doctors 
are content to practise with the lowest degree 
actually necessary, but pursue their studies 
until they are entitled to affix to their names 
letters showing a higher education than that 
essential merely for business purposes, so few 
architects would be satisfied to commence life 
as such before they had, by an _ honour’s 
examination, earned the right to annex 
**A.R.I.B.A.” or “F.R.I.B.A.” to their title of 
vocation. 

This is, however, only a matter of detail; the 
principle involved in the proposal has not yet 
been accepted by the Royal Institute of British 
Architects, the only body that can possibly 
head the movement with any probability of 
success. (Applause.) 

It is my earnest hope that the meeting to-day 
will take the initiatory step of approving the 
promotion of an Act of Registration, and thus 
inaugurate the official commencement of the 
most important movement that the history of 
architects has yet known. 

I am not bold enough to urge that this would 
not mean some degree of self-sacrifice and an 
immense sum of labour, but surely the objects 
to be ultimately secured,—the efficient educa- 
tion of students, the purification of the profes- 
sion, and the realisation of a union of architects 
of genuine value and manageable quality,— 
may stimulate us to forget fears of personal 
inconveniences, to sink private differences of 
opinion, and impel us to unite harmoniously 
and with single- mindedness of intention to 
secure a brighter and more honourable future 
for our illustrious and anzient profession. 





Mr. Edwin T. Hall’s Paper. 


THE advocates of the compulsory registration 
of architects claim that the time has come when 
the Legislature may be asked to close the pro- 
fession of architecture to all who cannot here- 
after pass a qualifying examination. 

Among the evils which are pointed out as 
remediable by such a measure, the following are 
stated to be the chief. 

First. Under the present system it is 
alleged that houses generally, 1.e. for the 
masses, are ignorantly built without the 
assistance of an architect and without regard 
to any scientific laws of construction or 
sanitation,—that while the medical profession 
is aiming at the prolongation of life and the 
improvement of the species by developing the 
mens sana in corpore sano, its efforts are 
frustrated and rendered of no avail in conse- 
quence of the unsanitary construction of the 
habitations of man and beast,—the neglect of 
proper drainage, ventilation, lighting, and 
warming. 

The second evil is that the public has no 
means of learning authoritatively if the pro- 
fessed architect has any claim to competence in 
undertaking the work required to be done. As 
any person may call himself an architect, and 
it is alleged many do so who have never studied 
architecture at all, the lay employer, who may 
be excused for being ignorant of design, con- 
struction, and sanitation, cannot discriminate 
between the quack and the expert. By the law 
of averages it is probable in such a state of 
things that the former gets as much work as 
the latter, and the result is that architecture is 
not shown at its best, and the average ability of 
architects is rated very low. 

This creates a third evil,—a grievance under 
which the bond-fide architect labours. If his 
calling suffers in repnte he participates in the 
disrepute, and he calls for the exclusion from 
the profession of those men who injure it. 

Now, with regard to the first evil, it is at 
least questionable if the present unsanitary 
construction of houses can be admitted in 
argument as at all relevant to the question of 
closing the profession. It seems to me that the 
proper remedy for that evil would be in more 
stringent building regulations, and in strength- 
ening the hands of the public officials adminis- 
tering those regulations. 

It is apparently assumed that the remedy 
would be effected by enacting that no person 
shall erect a house of any sort or kind without 
a registered architect to design and superintend 
it. To say.the least, I think it will be a very 
long time before the public can be brought to 
such an appreciation of an architect’s services 
as to render such an enactment possible. 

I welieve, however, that when the practice of 





architecture has taken the same hold of the 
public mind as that of Medicine has, then it is 
probable the Legislature will grant the same 
privileges to our profession as to those of 
Medicine and Law. (Hear, hear.) 

Meantime, I think the second and third evils 
referred to are capable of remedy, and, being 
evils, that steps should be taken to remedy 
them. 

To assist the public to distinguish between 
the competent architect and the quack, and to 
show the public that it is to its own interests to 
entrust all buildings to a qualified architect, are 
fanctions of this Institute in particular, and 
generally of the professional societies through- 
out the empire. 

It is the interest and public duty of all bond- 
fide architects to strengthen the hands of their 
representatives in this work. 

The Royal Institute has adopted the principle 
that the coming generation of architects shall 
be men who by passing a qualifying examina- 
tion shall establish a right to recognition as 
competent architects. But as the Institute 
now is, and claims to be, the recognised repre- 
sentative body of the whole profession as at 
present constituted, it should, I suggest, register 
the whole profession. It is practically certain 
that when the Architectural Act is obtained, 
the Legislature will require some public body 
to make and keep such aregister. Thisregister 
will, following precedent, enrol the names not 
only of men who are members of the Institute, 
or who have passed or shall thereafter pass a 
qualifying examination, but of other bond-fide 
architects who can comply with some other 
test. The Legislature*will further constitute 
that body the examining body for future 
admissions to the profession. The Chartered 
Institute will, I should think there can be little 
doubt, be that body, and its claim to that posi- 
tion will be all the greater if it has already of 
its own initiative fulfilled the duties which an 
Act of Parliament would prescribe. It has 
taken in hand examination, it should take in 
hand registration. If this be so, and if bonéd- 
fide architects now practising are willing to 
assist the Institute in its endeavours to raise 
the status of our profession, there should be no 
difficulty in securing the co-operation of all in 
perfecting the register. 

In propounding a voluntary registration 
scheme, I shall carefully bear in mind the 
spirit of the affirmation of the Federation Com- 
mittee that the position and advantages of 
membership of the Royal Institute shall not be 
obtainable by any person short of actual 
membership. We know, as a fact, that many 
architects are excluded from membership by 
the conditions attaching thereto. The Twenty- 
third By-law, rightly or wrongly, shuts out a 
certain number. If it be right, they must 
continue to be shut out; if its erasure from the 
Institute’s laws, or its modification be con- 
sidered compatible with the maintenance of the 
best interests of the profession as a whole, 
these gentlemen can and ought to join the 
Institute. The By-law will shortly have to be 
considered in General Meeting, and doubtless 
the combined wisdom of the members of the 
Institute will arrive at a decision just and 
honourable to the profession. But wheu archi- 
tects eligible for the Fellowship in length of 
practice and in the quality of their work are 
dealt with, there remain a large number who 
having been engaged in practice for a shorter 
period than will qualify them for this rank are 
yet too busy and too preoccupied with the 
responsibilities of their position to prepare for 
the examination necessary to qualify them for 
the Associateship,—gentlemen who missed or 
did not appreciate the opportunity afforded 
them of joining the Institute before the exami- 
nation was compulsory. I say did not appre- 
ciate the opportunity, for it must not be 
forgotten that the subject of general profes- 
sional co-operation has only within the last 
year or two been brought within the domain of 
“ practical politics.’ The federation scheme 
proposed by the Institute’s Committee (con- 
taining representatives of every Society in 
Great Britain) is the outcome of this awakening 
to the importance of co-operation. 

What can be done to meet the case of these 
gentlemen, for the present excluded from the 
Institute ? I wish at once to say that I do not 
propose the creation of a new class. Much 
might be said, perhaps, in favour of this, bul 
there are grave difficulties in its way, if not 
valid objections to it, so we will dismiss it. 
The admission to the Associateship is definitely 
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settled to be only by passing an examination. 
I should deprecate, even if it were possible, 
the reversal of a policy deliberately adopted, 
after mature consideration. The admission to 
the Fellowship is, at all events for the next five 
years, on a different footing. Within that 
period architects are eligible for election to this 
rank without passing an examination. There 
are, therefore, existing architects not now in 
the Institute who are admittedly fit persons to 
join its ranks in the future. They are bond-fide 
architects who now have been at least two 
years in practice, or they would not become 
eligible in five years for the Fellowship. I 
propose that all these should be permitted, now 
or at any time within the five years, to apply 
for nomination as candidates for the Fellowship. 
Within the four corners of the Charter, By- 
laws can provide for this,—can fix the qualifica- 
tions, forms of application, nomination, &c., 
necessary for entry on the roll of candidates, 
and if the Council is satisfied that an applicaut 
complies with the By-laws, I propose that his 
name shall be enrolled under the heading of 
** Probationers, or candidates whose nomina- 
tion for election to the Fellowship when they 
have been in practice seven years, is approved 
by the Council.” 

Parenvthetically I would here remark that, in 
my opinion, By-laws should specify the actual 
machinery by which there shall be an investiga- 
tion into the fitness of every candidate for nomi- 
nation. At present this does not exist. 

Prior to being put on the roll, the candidate 
shall pay a registration fee, and annually, until 
his election comes on, shall subscribe, say 
two guineas, to the Institute, for a copy of its 
“Journal of Proceedings and Transactions.” 
I define the object of this subscription, in order 
that he may not acquire equitable rights in the 
property of the Institute by subscribing to its 
general funds. As a registered candidate he 
shall be permitted to attend the meetings of 
the Institute, and take part in its discussions, but 
he shall not, unless and until he is elected, be 
a member of the Institute, nor be entitled to 
any right or privileges other than those specified. 
He shall, in his application form, undertake, 
during his term of probation, to practise only in 
accordance with the terms of the Charter and 
By-laws of the Royal Institute. Assuming 
the Federation scheme to be adopted, if he be a 
member of any federated society he shall be 
entitled to such rebate on his subscriptions as 
he would be were he an actual member of the 
Institute. 

A careful study of this proposal will show 
that it would enable the Fellows and members 
of nearly all the principal architectural societies 
throughout the kingdom to secure for them- 
selves at once a nomination to future candi- 
dature for the Fellowship of the Royal Institute. 

I submit that the adoption of this scheme 
would be reasonable and logical to bridge over 
the transition period between the old régime 
and the new. 

And now to the framing of our General 
Register of Architects. In our Kalendar we 
have aregister of the members of the Institute. 
I propose to name this “The Register of the 
Royal Institute of British Architects.” 

Under this heading would come the Fellows, 
the Associates, and the Probationers. 

Following this in the Kalendar would come, 
“The Register of Practitioners and Others 
not Members or Probationers of the Royal 
Institute.” 

First in order should be placed “ Professional 
Members of Societies Federated with the Royal 
Institute,’ and as the By-laws of these societies 
have to be approved by the Institute, a standard 
will be agreed on with the societies which will 
give all the necessary professional safeguards. 

Under another division the ‘‘ Members of the 
Architectural Association not included in the 
Register of the Royal Institute ” would be given. 

Members of the Societies aud Association 
should pay, either individually or collectively, 
a certain fee for registration, to defray the 
necessary expenses. The details of this I 
refrain from going into in this place. 

As the Association is primarily a society of 
juniors,—assistants and pupils,—it will be seen 
that provision is made for including in the two 
registers the members of every branch of the 
profession. 

A sub-heading to each division should set 
out clearly, by quotation from the Charter or 
By-Laws of the Institute, the qualifications or 
conditions (as the case may be) under which the 
names are inserted inthe register. Every man’s 





status can then be ascertained at a glance. 
We should have not only the police of the 
Institute, but of every affiliated society, ranged 
on the side of safeguarding the register, so that 
it should include the names of worthy men, and 
worthy men alone. Such a register under such 
sanctions would become an authoritative guide 
to the public, and exclusion from its pages 
would and should carry with it a stigma to 
the prejudice of any only soi-disant architect. 

It may be urged that certain gentlemen of 
undoubted ability and honour would hold aloof 
from any society. We cannot provide for 
these exceptions. If architects elect to stand 
outside from caprice they are lacking in esprit 
de corps, and deserve to pay a penalty. 

I will add that if my scheme be adopted, the 
increased circulation of the Journal of Proceed- 
ings incidentally resulting from the working of 
the scheme would tend to a greater and more 
personal diffusion of knowledge on professional 
subjects, so that individual architects would be 
benefited and the reputation of the Royal 
Institute would be enhanced. Again, the pro- 
vincial societies would be benefited, for the 
country practitioner who now stands aloof an 
independent atom, but who would seek to be 
admitted to the register, citheras a member or as 
a probationer of the Royal Institute, would, by 
joining his local society, be entitled to a rebate 
on his Institute subscription or registration 
fee which would pay or nearly pay the subscrip- 
tion to the local society, and in joining this he 
would have more frequent opportunity of giving 
the profession the benefit of his experience and 
advice on current questions than he would if 
he joined the Institute alone, whose meetings, 
owing to distance, he could rarely attend. 

It is, in my opinion, wise on the part of the 
Institute to encourage the expansion of pro- 
vincial societies. A bundle of thick sticks is 
stronger than one of an equal number of thin 
sticks, and strong local centres of architectural 
life will strengthen the Royal Institute. 

On the question of the Institute’s relation to 
the registers I may refer to two precedents. 

The Incorporated Law Society is bound by 
Act of Parliament to keep a register of all 
practising solicitors, whether members of 
the Society or not. It may be urged that in 
the profession of the law there is a great 
distinction, which vitiates the precedent, in 
that all solicitors have to pass an examination. 
I answer that, with the exception of students or 
assistants, all whose names would be on the 
Architectural Register must be shown to be 
architects complying with a standard fixed or 
approved by the Royal Institute. In the legal 
profession the standard is a qualifying examina- 
tion, but this is only the test of the bond-fide 
solicitor, while, for the present, at all events, 
another test is applied to the bond-fide archi- 
tect. 

My second precedent is that of the Royal 
College of Veterinary Surgeons, the latest of 
the closed professions. By the Act of 1851 the 
Royal College was bound to keep, in addition 
to a register of its own members, a separate 
register, under the heading of “ Existing Practi- 
tioners,”’ of persons who for five consecutive 
years previous to the date of the Act were in 
the bond-jide practice of veterinary surgery, but 
who had not passed an examination. They are 
expressly declared in the Act not to be members 
of the Royal College. This is a precedent 
exactly on all fours with our case, and the 
‘* Register of Existing Practitioners’’ regularly 
appears in the Calendar of the College. (Hear, 
hear.) 

In conclusion, I feel that this project requires 
more consideration than can be given to it ata 
short meeting, but I trust that it will commend 
itself to the members of the Institute and the 
profession generally. I submit that if registra- 
tion be desirable in itself to exclude the un- 
qualified practitioner, the voluntary scheme I 
suggest (subject, of course, to development and 
probably to amendment in detail) meets the 
reasonable requirements of the case, and it has 
this commendable feature about it, viz., that it 
is in our own hands to do the work at once, 
while if we have to await the leisure of a con- 
gested Parliment we may have to wait until the 
Greek Kalends. 





The Chairman said he wished to draw attention 
to aslight inaccuracy into which Mr. Hall had no 
doubt unintentionally fallen. Mr. Hall said,— 
“1 would remark that, in my opinion, By-laws 
should specify some machinery by which there 
shall be an actual investigation into the fitness 





of every candidate for nomination; at present 
this does not exist.” Mr. Hall did not seem to 
quite apprehend what happened when a capn- 
didate was nominated for election as an Aggo. 
ciate or Fellow of the Institute. A nomination 
paper had to be deposited, signed by three 
Fellows who could testify from personal know. 
ledge as to the fitness of the applicant. If the 
signatories were conscientious men, they would 
not do that withoutactually having such persona] 
knowledge. Then, again, some account had to 
be given by the candidate himself of the whole 
course of his professional education and life, as 
well as of the work he had done. His proposer 
also had to write a letter on that subject, and 
all those papers came before the Council, one of 
the things that occupied the constant attention 
of that body being the consideration of such 
proposals. This was not done in a perfunctory 
manner, but each case was carefully looked 
into. 

Mr. Hall explained that he had all that 
information before writing his paper, but still 
he thought it did not meet what he suggested. 
What he had more especially in his mind was 
the machinery of the American Institute of 
Architects. Under that machinery, supposing 
@ man was recommended from any State, the 
by-laws of the American Institute specified 
that the Council should send the papers to the 
President of the local society, and ask him to 
make the necessary inquiries. That would 
relieve the Council individually. 

The Chairman added that he still thought 
they had machinery which might be considered 
worthy of confidence. However, without 
further delay, he would call upon 

Mr. David Thomson, President of the 
Glasgow Institute of Architects, to read his 


paper. 








Mr. Thomson's Paper. 


GENTLEMEN,— When your secretary invited m® 
to prepare a short paper for this Conference on 
the subject of the Registration of Architects, | 
had not considered the matter very seriously, 
and had read but little of the correspondence on 
this subject which has, for the past year or two, 
occupied so much space in the building 
journals. 

I will not, therefore, attempt any review of 
the proposals which have been brought forward, 
but state to you as shortly and clearly as I can 
the method I would propose for conibining all 
the architects of the kingdom intv one corporate 
society. 

I find that there are seventeen architectural 
societies in the United Kingdom, in corret- 
pondence with the Royal Institute of British 
Architects, and that of these only five, 
including the Institute, are societies of archi- 
tects, the others being associations of architects 
and other persons who desire to promote a love 
for and knowledge of architecture. I find, 
also, that of the five societies of architects, only 
one restricts its actions to operations proper to & 
guild of architects, and has no meetings for 
discussing matters of antiquarian, literary, 
artistic interest, while the remaining four have 
a dual character, that is to say, they _ 
regular meetings for the consideration 0 
matters connected with architecture a8 ® 
science and as a fine art, and others for adju A 
cating on matters connected with professi0na 
practice. niin 

The Glasgow Institute of Architects 18 
only one, so far as I know, which a no 
meetings for the reading of papers, and w = 
members, as such, occupy themselves only wi : 
the consideration of matters connected - 
professional practice, and with such pu a 
questions as affect their interests or 00 ne 
peculiarly within the province of architects 

onsider. : 
: When I came to consider this difference —_ 
distinguishes the Glasgow Institute from & 
other institutes and societies of architects, : 
occurred to me that, upon the lines of = 
Institute, it would be a simple matter for = 
the architects in practice in the kingdom med 
combine and form one society, whose sole on 
would be to further the interests of the a 
sion, and to speak with one voice on all eA 
questions in which architects are intereste 4 “ 
on which an expression of their op se 
opinion would be of advantage to the p 
hear, hear). 

I hope - one will refuse consideration 
this proposal because it may, at first sigh’ 





appear to be opposed to the continued we 
eminence of the Royal Institute. I ce 
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have no wish to see the Institute lessened in 
its influence and position, and will take no part 
in the raising up of a rival institution; but I 
think the dual character of the Institute pre- 
vents its expansion, and that by some modifica- 
tion of itsregulations provincial members might 
be incorporated with it in the discharge of its 
functions a8 the Metropolitan Guild on pro- 
fessional matters, while they took no part with 
itin its operations ‘‘ for promoting and facilitat- 
ing the acquirement of the knowledge of the 
yarious arts and sciences connected therewith.” 

I have found that, asa Fellow of the Insti- 
tute, residing at a great distance from London, 
it was impossible for me to take part in its pro- 
ceedings, and consequently, up till now, I have 
never attended one of its meetings, though for 
many years I enjoyed the honour of member- 
ship. I have no doubt that the reason why so 
few of the provincial architects are found upon 
the roll of the Institute is just this, that they 
cannot afford the time and expense requisite to 
attend its numerous meetings, and as they can- 
not take part in its proceedings and discussions 
they see no sufficient reason why they should 
contribute to its funds. 

Had the Royal Institute been founded upon 
the same lines as the Glasgow Institute of 
Architects, there would have been no need for 
these handsome and commodious premises, for 
its costly library, nor for the great outlay in 
printing and circulating of its paper. I grant 
you that its meetings would have been much 
less interesting and instructive to those who 
attended, but the necessary expenses would 
have been reduced toa very smallsum. I put the 
matter this way to draw attention specially to the 
large expenditure required to carry on the work 
of an Institute having for its object the further- 
ance of the study of architecture, as compared 
with an Institute which engages itself only with 
the interests of the profession, and my pro- 
posal is that all the architects in practice withir 
the kingdom shall be incorporated into one 
Society, which shall have its headquarters in 
London, with branches in all parts of the king- 
dom. I propose that each branch-institute 
shall be formed exclusively of architects in 
practice, and that they shall each have cor- 
porate and independent existence, be governed 
by their own officials, and regulated by their 
own by-laws, with power to fix entrance and 
yearly subscriptions and qualification for ad- 
mission,—each member, however, being bound 
to subscrible the same “ form of declaration’”’ 
as that required for admission of Fellows into 
the Royal Institute of Architects. 

Further, I propose that each branch-institute 
shall annually elect from among its members 
representatives, who shall be formed into Pro- 
vincial Chapters, which shall meet quarterly 
in the most convenient town within the province, 
and each branch-institute shall also annually 
elect from among its members representatives 
to a Grand Chapter, which shall meet annually, 
and alternately, in London, Edinburgh, and 
Dablin. The number of members which shall 
be elected to the Provincial and Grand Chapters 
shall be proportioned to the number of members 
in each branch-institute, and every member of 
the branch institutes shall contribute an equal 
sum to defray the necessary expenses of these 
quarterly and yearly meetings; and as no pay- 
ments shall be made to the representatives 
attending these meetings, the expenses will not 

great, and a small annual payment from each 
member will suffice. 

While ‘permitting each branch institute to 
regulate its own affairs, and to have its meet- 
ings for discussing all subjects relating to 
architectural and professional practice, I would 
ee —_ restricting of the subjects to be 
Me cy —_ at the meetings of the ‘pro- 
biota -- Grand Chapters, to those bearing 
ae — practice, and such public 
of see = le peculiarly within the province 
a itects to advise upon. This would 
a, uce them to business meetings of short 
ae and though they might be found 

€s wanting in interest, their chief 
~ 5 sown would nevertheless be served, viz., that 
with eeete vs whole fraternity into touch 
through which er, and providing a medium 
is influence Mey Ace . ¥ Misi omaes 
a uestions 
ims his profession ; it would at the same 
“ provide an effectual bond of union, and 
ve @ means of promoting our common 
interests, 
a ovlles to prevent the new society ever 
& &@ rival to the Royal Institute of 








British Architects, I propose that its President | 
shall always be the President of the Grand 
Chapter. 

I will not occupy your time in attempting to 
formulate in more detail this scheme for the 
amalgamation and registration of architects, 
Should the proposals be approved of by you, 
it will be the work of a committee to draw up 
the requisite rules and regulations, defining all 
the duties, powers, and privileges to be exer- 
cised by the provincial and Grand Chapters, 
and for devising the means whereby their 
decisions may be given effect to. 

I will add but a word or two on the qualifica- 
tions for membership. 

By the Articles of Association of the Glasgow 
Institute of Architects it is declared that “in 
order to constitute eligibility to membership, 
every person applying for admission shall at 
the time of application be engaged in carrying 
on the business or profession of an architect on 
his own account, and shall besides belong to one 
or other of the following categories :— 

‘*1, Persons who have served six years at least as 
apprentices or assistants with members of the Institute, 
or with persons eligible to become such. 

2. Members of other architectural institutes, associa- 
tions, or societies. 

3. On the recommendation of at least two-thirds of the 
Council, and on a resolution to that effect being passed at 
two consecutive general meetings of the Institute, a 
member may be admitted who is otherwise qualified.’’ 

These rules for the admission of members 
are, I think, as restrictive as present circum- 
stances require, and I would not advocate any 
change till after this scheme has been in opera- 
tion for some years. 

I do not think it would be advisable to incor- 
porate the whole of the architects, civil and 
mechanical engineers, and surveyors, into our 
corporate body, under an Act of Parliament, 
making it compulsory for all of them to hold a 
Government diploma; but I am of opinion 
that were all the architects amalgamated 
in some such way as I have now proposed, the 
way would be paved and made easy for the 
adoption of some such scheme of statutory 
registration as is advocated by Mr. W. H. 
Seth-Smith. 

In conclusion, and lest any one should suppose 
from what has been said that the architects of 
Glasgow neglect the cultivation of the know- 
ledge of architecture, I beg to state that we 
have a separate Architectural Society for this 
purpose, which forms a branch of our Philo- 
sophical Society, and is composed of architects 
and other persons interested in the study of our 
art, and at its meetings all matters connected 
with the arts, the crafts, and the sciences are 
discussed. This separation of matters purely 
professional from others of a literary, artistic, 
and scientific nature is of great advantage, 
and I can recommend its adoption in all places 
where architects are numerous enough to form 
a purely professional society. 





Mr. Aldridge’s Paper. 


Mr. Charles Aldridge (Liverpool) then read 
the following paper :— 


I sHOULD like first of all, in introducing this 
subject of the Compulsory Registration of Archi- 
tects to your notice, to say a few words with 
respect to the action of the Special Committee 
of the Institute on “ Federation,’ complaints 
having been made ‘elsewhere ” and in sundry 
letters addressed to the professional journals of 
the slowness and do-nothing policy of the 
Institute. These complaints arise chiefly, I 
believe, from the younger and less responsible 
members of the profession, who fail to appre- 
ciate the difficulties that have to be overcome, 
and become impatient because the Institute 
prefers to treat the important subjects of 
** Federation’ and “ Registration” in a business- 
like manner, and have them thoroughly dis- 
cussed by representative architects in London 
and from various important centres in the pro- 
vinces, who by reason of their experience and 
position are able to treat these subjects in a 
businesslike way, and hear all that has to be 
said. Such an opportunity has fortunately now 
occurred during this triennial Conference of the 
Institute, and I venture to hope that one of the 
outcomes of this meeting between London and 
provincial architects in London will be to give 
the questions of ‘‘ Federation” and “ Registra- 
tion’’ some definite shape, and, if thought 
desirable, ‘bring them within the range of 
practical politics. 

These two subjects, which have been engaging 
our attention for some time, although in my 
opinion intimately connected, are really each 








of such importance that the Conference Com- 
mittee have, I think, wisely separated them 
and given each a separate afternoon for discus- 
sion. The Special Committee on Federation 
also very wisely declined to take up this latter 
subject in connexion with their report, but 
have referred to it in a separate clause as 
an addendum at the end in the following 
words :— 


“The larger question of compulsory registration is not 
within the scope of reference to this Committee; but they 
desire to point out that, should the proposals they have 
made be adopted, if only in principle, there will have beem 
established a better organisation than now exists for 
eliciting the opinions of the profession generally on that 
important subject.’’ 


Necessity for “ Registration.’—The move- 
ment for imposing some restriction upon the 
ever - increasing numbers who call them- 
selves ‘“‘ architects” is a natural one. Those 
who, at considerable expense, much study, 
and perseverance, have duly qualified them- 
selves to undertake the multifarious duties 
of an architect, are naturally indignant and 
disappointed to find that they are obliged, in 
the battle of life, to compete with men who 
have slipped into the profession by some back 
door, as it were, and have never gone through 
a proper period of probation and apprentice- 
ship with an architect, belong to no architec- 
tural society, observe no rules either of etiquette 
or architectural practice, and are, in fact, free: 
lances, who carry on their business in any way 
they think most profitable, and very often 
combine the profession of architecture with 
a little speculative building, auctioneering, or 
other kindred occupations. (Hear, hear.) 
With such the’ contest is, of course, an 
unequal one, as the duly-qualified archi- 
tect cannot compete with these nondescript. 
architects on equal terms. This state of things, 
which will probably get rather worse than 
better as the population increases, has at last. 
found a vent in the cry for protection of some 
sort. 

Status.—Another point intimately connected 

with this subject is the professional standing 
or status of an architect, which I am sure we 
should all like, if possible, to see more defined. 
The public, as a rule, understand what is: 
meant by the Church, Law, and Medicine, but 
very few persons know what is an architect, or 
whether he is a professional man, an artist, or 
a tradesman. (Hear, hear.) If “ registra- 
tion’’ would once for all solve this question 
and place the architect in a definite and 
recognised position, so that the public could 
be taught to distinguish an architect from a. 
civil engineer, land surveyor, auctioneer, house. 
agent, builder, &c., I think we provincial 
architects will admit that it would do some 
good. ) 
Harmony of Practice.—Assuming that “ regis- 
tration’? would define the professional status 
of an architect, another important point would 
be to bring the whole profession into perfect 
harmony of practice, and settle what are the 
duties, responsibilities, and remuneration of an 
architect; for we must remember that, although 
tolerable uniformity exists amongst architects 
belonging to the Institute or other Architec- 
tural Societies, there are a much larger number 
of outsiders to whom I have just referred who 
only recognise the rules of the profession in 
these matters just so far as may be convenient: 
to them. 

Qualification.—It is manifest that before an 
architect can have his name registered as 
that of one duly qualified to practise, he 
must show, in some way, that he is really 
competent, and here we touch at once on the 
all-important question of education and ex- 
amination. With regard tothe former, although 
we must all admit that there is much room for 
improvement in the system of apprenticeship, 
still there is a great deal to be said in its favour,. 
for, even if Inatitutes or Colleges were estab- 
lished in some of our large towns for the sole 
purpose of providing for the training and edu- 
cation of students in architecture, it is very 
doubtful whether these could supply the prac- 
tical training and experience that the indus- 
trious pupil must gain during, say a five yeurs’ 
term of apprenticeship in a good office. Sup- 
posing, therefore, that the student makes the 
most of his time during his office hours, and 
supplements this by attending a school of art 
or classes and lectures, or, where he is unable 
to obtain these, a careful course of study in the 
theory, construction, and history of architec- 
ture, in well-selected books, it is difficult to 
understand why he should not be able to pass 
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@n examination at the end of his term of 
apprenticeship. 

Stimulus to Students.—Before leaving the 
#ubject of education, there is an important 
point bearing on this and compulsory ex- 
amination, about which I should like to say 
# few words; and this is the want of appli- 
cation and enthusiasm so often displayed 
by the ordinary pupil or student, the lack of 
which makes it impossible for a young man to 
become areally competent orsuccessful architect. 
Now, the reason forthis is not far to seek. In 
the first place, the student is aware from the 
outset that he need not necessarily pass any 
-examination, or test how he has spent the term 
of his apprenticeship, and what advantages he 
has taken of the various opportunities of in- 
struction he has received. He knows that there 
is no law to prevent him calling himself an 
architect and commencing practice at any time 
when he sees a chance of obtaining business, 
and that a friendly quantity surveyor, and a 
good assistant draughtsman, will supply the 
technical knowledge and power to design in 
which he may feel he is deficient. (Hear, 
hear, and laughter.) It is true that sooner 
or later the incompetent architect will 
become known and find his own level; but 
very likely not before he has had the oppor- 
tunity of committing several blunders at the 
expense of his client, and perhaps the health of 
his fellow-citizens. Now, it is quite certain that, 
whatever objections may be raised against com- 
pulsory examination and registration, they must 
put a stop to this state of things. The pupil in 
an architect’s office would be placed in a similar 
position to the student in Law, Medicine, or theo- 
dogy, and all through his term of apprenticeship 
or study would have the knowledge that he has 
to undergo two or three examinations before he 
can be qualified to commence practice and call 
himself an architect. The dreaded examina- 
‘tions which he is bound to pass would be ever 
present to his mind, and his failing to do so 
would be a proof that he has not taken full ad- 
vantage of the opportunities for study which 
have been provided for him, either by reason of 
idleness or mental incapacity. It is manifest, 
therefore, that compulsory examination would, 
at least, provide the student with the necessary 
incentive or stimulus to study. 

It will be said, however, that the Institute 
has now provided an examination which all 
students must pass before they are eligible to 
join its ranks. Granted; but this is not com- 
pulsory, and, speaking from experience as a 
provincial architect, I fear the percentage of 
young men in the provinces who will take the 
trouble to qualify themselves to pass this 
examination will always be a small one 
(hear, hear), although I hope that*®the scheme 
of federation may do much to improve this. It is 
not because there is any special lack of energy or 
spirit amongst young men in the provinces, but 
‘because it is almost impossible to persuade 
architects, in Liverpool for instance, that they 
will gain any commensurate advantage by join- 
ing the Royal Institute of British Architects. 

Objects of Registration.—It certainly seems 
strange that, in this nineteenth century of pro- 
gress and age of competition, when scarcely any 
post or situation can be obtained without some 
test or examination, a profession so important 
in its relation to the daily life of all as that 
eof architecture should have been allowed to 
continue up to the present time without 
any compulsory examination or test as to the 
eficiency of its members (hear, hear), or 
a guarantee to the public that their interests 
will be protected by a duly-qualified pro- 
fessional man ; in addition to this, it is said by 
those who strongly advocate compulsory ex- 
amination and registration,— 


** The examination test will do more to unite the scattered 
and divided factions of architects than has been supposed. 
It will unite the profession into a brotherhood. However 
divergent in practice or natural abilities, essen'ial differ- 
ences of thought will disappear, for the qualifications once 
settled will bring the profession more into one mind. In 
all thet is essential in knowledge and t-chnical skill, one 
architect will be equal to another, and a higher intellectual 
tone will pervade the order, yet without in one degree 
destroying that individuality and those artistic aptitudes 
which vary in different individuals. It will be menifestly 
fairer tothe public. They, at least, will not fall into the 
error they do now, in supposing one man as good as his 
fellow-craftsman, when such is not the case. They, at 
least, will be guaranteed against that kind of incompetency 
and charlatanism from which they now often suffer. Every 
‘architect they employ will, at least, be a ckilful con- 
structor, will understand material and the nature and daties 
of structures ; he will be expert in Sanitary science, and be 


able to control the arrangements of drainage and ventilation ; 
he will be able to protect his client against unnecessary 
by ignorance 
end other legal questions; and, 


legal obligations, to which he would 
of the law of easements, Lo on ee 





in a word, he would guarantee to his client such an amount 
of general knowledge, education, and skill befitting the 
employment of a professional adviser. That the architect 
will derive advantages from a measure calculated to im- 
prove his position and status in society cannot be doubted. 
dis authority will be accepted in a manner it has never 
been before, his opinion in matters relating to professional 
questions, which are constantly being broached in the 
public Press, will mony A more weight than they do now, 
when every amateur has a word to say, and often with 
more purpose, being devoid of narrow professional bias 
and rivalry.’’ 


Concluding with this extract from the public 
press, which I think very ably sums up the ad- 
vantages to be derived from registration, I will 
now say a few words as to the difficulties and 
objections, for it cannot be denied, even by those 
who are most strongly in favour of the scheme, 
that there are many and great difficulties in 
the way; and, however anxious they may be 
to promote this object, nothing should he done 
hastily or without most careful deliberation 
and discussion. 

One of the first questions to arise is that of 
the proposed amalgamation of architects with 
civil engineers and surveyors. Many are of 
opinion that the differences between these 
professions are so slight, and all have so much 
in common, that it would be impossible to 
separate them in any scheme of registration 
and compulsory examination; but is it so 
certain that this harmony and brotherhood 
could be established? and is it desirable? 
Many architects, no doubt, would prefer to 
continue on the old lines; And it is by no 
means certain that civil engineers would care 
to be associated in the same profession with 
architects and surveyors. (Hear, hear.) It 
is true that there are many architects who 
are duly qualified as civil engineers, and 
vice versi; as there are many architects who 
are land surveyors, and some few quantity 
surveyors; but in my opinion, these amalgama- 
tions are to be deprecated rather than en- 
couraged. Surely there is room for all; and it 
would be far better to let each keep to his own 
profession. 

We have also to consider whether it is advis- 
able that architects should be licensed to 
practice, and would it be possible to prevent 
outsiders from drawing plans, &c., and if they 
did, could they be punished ? 

It is a matter of common notoriety and com- 
plaint that architects are so little employed to 
design and superintend the erection of ordinary 
dwelling-houses. No doubt the builders of these 
houses find they can get on very well without 
employing a properly qualified architect; and 
it is doubtful whether compulsory registration 
would be likely to improve this. Then, again, 
there are many estate agents, auctioneers, and 
land surveyors, whoregularly employ draughts- 
men to draw plans of houses and schemes for 
alterations. Would ‘‘registration”’ prevent this? 
I think not ; indeed, it is not improbable that it 
might rather augment the evil than put a stop 
to it (hear, hear), and it is difficult to see how 
builders and others are to be prevented by law 
from drawing plans for their own houses. 

The next point to which I would call your 
attention, as a possible objection to “‘ registra- 
tion,’ is a larger and more important one. The 
question often arises, Is it possible to estab- 
lish any uniformity of opinion in a matter of 
taste, or to set up any uniform tests thereon? 
In other words, can an architect’s ability as an 
architect be gauged? Architecture is an art 
as wellas a profession. This, no doubt, is a 
great difficulty in the way of registration. It 
is no secret that there are many in the profes- 
sion whose artistic powers are largely in excess 
of their knowledge of the practical portion of 
architecture, while on the other hand there are 
others who are totally deficient in artistic power, 
and yet, owing to practical knowledge and 
business-like habits, are ab'e to carry on a very 
successful and lucrative practice. 

Would it be possible to devise a test for each 
of these classes, and might not obligatory ex- 
amination deprive the profession of many a 
clever artistic genius? (Hear, hear, and 
‘¢ No.’’) 

Many will say, too, Cui bono this cry for 
registration and compulsory examination ? Are 
not the professions of architecture, civil 
engineering, and surveying already sufficiently 
protected ? (“No.”) For what purpose do 
the Royal Institute of British Architects, the 
Institution of Civil Engineers, and the Surveyors’ 
Institution exist? Are there not examining 
bodies with power to grant certificates of compe- 





tency? (Hear, hear, and “Voluntary.’”?) Let 








whose conscience will not allow them to practise 
without a certificate of competency go to their 
respective Institutes and be duly examined 
(hear, hear) ; they willthen have all thatany Act 
of Parliament could give to show to the public 
that they are not as other men. But is it aq. 
visable to compel all architects to do likewise 
and is it certain that all the advantages to the 
public and the profession that the advocates for 
compulsory examination and registration expect 
would be realised ? Let us look for a momenj 
at the three professions of the Church, the Law, 
and Medicine, where compulsory examination 
exists. Do we find a dead level of efficiency ? 
And is there not as much difference in the 
knowledge, experience, and capabilities in thege 
professions as in Architecture? (Hear, hear.) 
And does compulsory examination prevent 
incompetent men from practising either Law 
or Medicine? Examination is not all that ig 
required to prove efficiency. (Hear, hear.) 
There are many who will acquire the neces- 
sary amount of knowledge to get them 
through, who, when the examination is over, 
soon forget all they have learnt, think they have 
done all that is required of them, are too lazy to 
go on studying, and turn out in the end helpless 
and incompetent ; while,on the other hand, there 
are many men who by reason of nervousnegs 

shirk examinations, who are really clever and 

studious (hear, hear), possessed also with 
great artistic power. 

Foreign Architects—Let us turn abroad and 

see what system is adopted in other countries, 

Do we find compulsory examination and regis- 

tration on the Continent? Nowhere, except in 

Spain: and it is a remarkable fact that no- 

where do we find modern architecture at such 

a low ebb as in that country (laughter), 

where no one can be an architect unless he 

passes a State examination. In Vienna the 

builder is required to pass the examination, 

the architect may do as he pleases (laughter). 

In Germany those architects employed 

by the State are required to pass certain 

examinations before they are duly qualified to 

act as Baumeister, and they become inspectors 

only or architects accordingly. During the 

last twenty-five years architects intending to 

practise on their own account have found it 

worth while to obtain the title of Baumeister 

by examination, but it is not obligatory; and 

some of the most artistic work in Berlin is 

done by architects who are not Baumcisters by 

examination. I received this merning a letter 

from Berlin which I will read :— 


** Berlin, May 3, 1887. 
Dear Sir,—To my letter I add a translation, in 
English, which may, perhaps, be of some use to you. 
Your letter of the 27th of April came into my hands only 
yesterday, in the evening. I answer therefore in a hurry 
fearing notwithstanding to be too late, as you are to read 
your paper this very week. "y 
Asking for the mode of education and training of 
German architects, you must make a difference between 
architects of the Government and private architects. As 
for the former ones, I send you herewith the regulations 
from the 6th of July, 1886, which will give you the best 
information about this matter. They concern not only 
architecture (Hochbaufach), but as well the constructors of 
hydro-technical works, roads, bridges, railways (Ingenteur- 
baufach), and the constructors of engines (Maschinenbau- 
fuch). The most important points of the regulations, 
especially for architects, are, in short, the following :— 
Going through a German gymnasium or Prussian Real- 
Gymnasium (schools to be compared with yours at Eton 
and Harrow). Examination of maturity before leaving 
these schools. 
Two years’ study in a technical high-school (at Berlin, 
Aachen, Hanover, or similar ones), Preliminary examl- 
nation. ; is 
Further two years’ study in the same high schools. 
First chief examination. ; : 
Three years’ practical training. Second chief examl- 
nation. iat : 
After the first chief examination, the Minister one 
them the title ‘ Kaiserlich-Regierungs-Baufiihrer ; aster 
the second, the title ‘ Kaiserlich-Regierungs- Baumeister, 
They a4 then held fit for any appointments as Gover 
ment architects. ; 
Many private architects go through the same education 
and training as the Government architects. But there ? 
in Germany no compulsory examination for private ““ ‘ 
tects, As we have liberty of trade, everyb dy may. 
rivate architect, no matter where educated and trainee. 
n this field there is completely free competition. king 
Lately there have grown up aspirations for weber 
examinations compulsory to private architects, bu 
have as yet had no success. I ada 
As to the scale of charges of German architects, oor 
the - so-called * Hamburger-Normen,’ which - i 
generally observed, though nobody is bound toa 
them. 
About the social position of architects I cannot ssymuce 
inahurry. State or Government architects are orate 
all other officials of the Government. Of the P ~ 
architects those will have the best social position 
know best their profession... ... - 


I am, Dear Sir, faithfully yours, 
~ HovssELLe 


(Substitute of the President of the 
Architectenverein in Berlin). 





all architects, civil engineers, and surveyors 
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p.8.—I add the statute of our fociety (Architecten- 
yerein), which is erhaps of some interest to eon I beg 

ou not to be misled by the name, In spite of it, a great 
pertion of our members are engineeers, I, for instance, 
am a railway-engineer, HOvUSSELLE. 

In France the Government places the winners 
of the Grand Prix on their return from Rome 
in charge of some State building, sometimes 
with residence and at a nominal salary, and 
they have to prove their capabilities. 

In Italy I hear that some three years ago it 
was decided to establish institutes at Rome, 
Milan, and Florence, for definite instruction 
in architecture. These are sanctioned by the 
Government, and have the power of granting 
diplomas, and enable those upon whom they are 
conferred to direct the construction of civil and 
rural buildings, and to exercise the functions of 
a town or country surveyor; but whether this 
course of instruction, and obtaining a diploma 
of efficiency, is obligatory upon all Italians 
practising as architects, I am not certain. 

A few words now to those who are really 
desirous to see “ registration ’’ take some definite 
form, and become the law of the land. The first 
thing to be done is to make federation a reality. 
(Hear, hear.) Let all the architectural 
societies throughout the United Kingdom and 
colonies join with the Institute, and let all 
architects who do not belong to any society 
at once join the Association in their neighbour- 
hood; or, failing this, the Institute. (Hear, 
hear.) By this means the power and 
position of the Institute as the central govern- 
ing body may be enormously increased, and 
become really representative of the bulk of the 
profession. Annual conferences could be held 
in London and various centres, where questions 
of this kind could be thoroughly debated ; and 
it is certain that if the Institute, as really re- 
presenting the bulk of the profession, were to 
take this matter seriously in hand, and its mem- 
bers, or the great majority of them, were really 
desirous to have registration and compulsory 
examination, the State would eventually grant 
the Institute the necessary power of examining 
and giving certificates of competency. (Hear, 
hear, and ‘‘ It has done that.’’) 

Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen,—I have now 
endeavoured briefly to put before you the ques- 
tion of “registration’’ in an impartial manner, 
with some remarks for and against the scheme. 
In conclusion I should like to add that the 
question has been discussed at a special meeting 
of the Liverpool Architectural Society, who, 
while taking a warm interest in the movement, 
are not prepared at present to pronounce any 
definite opinion, preferring to await the out- 
come of this discussion. (Hear, hear.) 





The Chairman, in inviting discussion, said 
that the Conference had before it four very 
carefully written and extremely suggestive 
papers. Hehad only tosuggest that the gentle- 
men who spoke would be good enough to con- 
dense their observations as much as was con- 
sistent with stating what was in their minds. 

Mr. H. R. Gough remarked that it had given 
him great pleasure to hear that subject discussed 
m the rooms of the Institute. The matter had 
been before the public for fully twelve months. 
It had been in the minds of himself and some of 
his colleagues for something like three or four 
years, and he naturally took a great interest in 
the matter. It was not to be wondered at, 
perhaps, that some of those who had taken up 
the subject, without giving much thought to it, 
should have fallen into some slight mistakes. 
As to Mr. Connon’s paper, he must say that in 
the main he fully concurred in it. One observa- 
tion had been made about unregistered archi- 
tects. The very object of the Registration Bill 
would be to compel all architects to be regis- 
tered and to leave none outside, because one of 
its natural provisions would be,—as in the 
medical and similar professions,—to prevent 
any unregistered practitioner recovering fees. 
Of course there would be nothing to prevent a 
man having clients, but he would not be able to 
recover any fees for his work. The committe: 
he had the honour of representing had spent a 
vast amount of time on the matter, and had 
drafted a Bill, which, of course, was open to 
“riucism and correction. A great deal of 
importance seemed to be attached .by some 
to the Federation scheme. It was, no 
ay an important subject; “but even 
bs en they had federated all the societies, 
a not then have a strong body to 

peal to. The Institute and all the provincial 
8ocieties only numbered, he believed, about 





1,650 practising architects. That had been 
proved by statistics furnished by the secretaries 
of the various societies about twelve months 
ago; 1,700 would be the utmost number at the 
present time if they were all federated, which 
he imagined would take some years to effect. 
Now, the total numberof architects in the United 
Kingdom, in round numbers, was between 9,000 
and 10,000. To get the feeling of the pro- 
fession as to whether compulsory registration 
was desirable or not, was a very simple matter. 
There was no need to have conferences, neces- 
sitating men coming from Scotland and Ireland. 
A letter sent to every architect in the kingdom 
would be likely to bring an expression of 
Opinion quite sufficient for the purpose. An 
Act was undoubtedly required by the profession. 
Out of a picked list of 1,500 architects, not 
belonging to any society, who had been written 
to on the subject, 1,100 took the trouble to 
reply to what was merely a circular letter. 
What they had before them was to consider 
the best Bill that could be drafted, to make it 
as perfect as possible, and to have the different 
societies well represented. 
for a few London architects to attempt legisla- 
tion for the entire members of the profession. 
There would undoubtedly always be a strong 
difference of opinion on the question of including 
engineers with architects under a Registration 
Act. He for one had always maintained, and 
always should,—that an engineer was simply a 
member of their own profession. If the 
engineer was not a constructor, he would like 
to know who was one? Where was the 
engineer fifty years ago? The architect, of 
course, was then the engineer, and it was only 
by a mere accident that the two professions had 
been severed and had become specialists in 
construction, to the misfortune of architecture 
and also to the misfortune of thecountry. The 
engineer was, as a rule, a much better con- 
structionist than the architect, but the latter 
should know as much of construction as the 
former. He did not think it would be possible 
so to define an architect as to legislate for him 
to the exclusion of the engineer, as the pro- 
fessions were so constantly overlapping. When 
speaking of engineers he could allude to many 
Fellows of the Institute who were quite as 
much engineers as architects; the man who 
built a large brewery, for instance, was certainly 
an engineer. Then again, the engineer who 
built railway stations was in reality doing the 
architect’s work. He hoped that some great 
good would arise from a discussion of the matter, 
and that before long such a Bill as he had 
referred to would be carried through the House. 
He had written to a great number of people, 
and had communicated with many members of 
both Houses of Parliament, the one reply being 
“1 wonder it was never thought of before. It 
ought to be done, and it shall have my warmest 
support.” He had also been told that if the 
profession did not do this for themselves, the 
Government would force it upon them. Hedid 
not think that it would be carried, as a Govern- 
ment measure, in the present congested state 
of the House, but that it would have the 
warmest support of all sections in Parliament 
he was morally certain. 

Mr. Lacy W. Ridge said he had been struck 
with the difficulty which the writers of all 
the papers seemed to have met with, 
and that was in defining exactly what 
was meant by ‘ Compulsory’ Registra- 
tion,’ and how it was to be _ brought 
about. Mr. Gough had gone a little further 
into the subject, and had realised more fally 
than the gentlemen who had read the papers 
where the real difficulties of the matter rested. 
There was no doubt that if any man were asked 
whether he would like to have his own pro- 
fession protected from outsiders, his reply 
would be in the affirmative. Therefore he had 
heard without the slightest surprise that Mr. 
Gough had received answers to that effect from 
a large number of gentlemen to whom he had 
written. But that was not a subject to be 
looked at solely from the architect’s pvint of 
view, or with the ideas of those who would like 
to be protected. The chief industry of the 
country at the present time was crying for 
protection without the slightest chance of its 
being protected. [A voice: “What in- 
dustry?’’| Agriculture, of course. And it 
was unlikely, if agriculture were not protected, 
that architects would be protected from their 
point of view. He had listened very carefully 
to find out what form this proposition was to 


take, and the only definite remark made on the 


It would be absurd: 








subject was that people might be prevented 


from recovering fees for making plans. Now 
he did not think that that was within 
the range of practical legislation. Did 
they believe that either House of Parlia- 
ment would pass an Act to prevent people 
recovering fees for making drawings? (‘‘ Yes!’’) 
It seemed entirely outside the range of reason- 
able belief (“‘No,no!’’). Well, on that point they 
differed ; but it seemed to him to condemn the 
whole thing at the beginning. They had no 
right to ask that any man should be debarred 
from receiving money for making drawings. 
The days of that sort of thing were gone. 
Gentlemen laughed at the idea of protectiom 
being applied to agriculture, and yet they 
wished to go back to the Medizval times, and 
apply protection to architecture! Mr. Gough 
had realised the difficulties of the thing, and 
had found it absolutely necessary to include 
the engineers. It was a melancholy thing when 
the engineers went to the front as they did, 
because to that they owed some of the most 
hideous monstrosities that had covered the 
face of the earth (laughter). However, it 
would be a long time before the two professions 
could be worked together, as things were. 
Then, again, the builders presented very material 
difficulties. Was it proposed to take in all the 
sanitary engineers and inspectors of nuisances, 
and every one who had to do with anything 
scientific? It had been stated by Mr. Connon 
that an appeal would have to be made to the 
Legislature to confer those special powers 
entirely on the scientific side of the case. He 
agreed with Mr. Connon. But, even if that 
course were taken, they- must emphasise: 
tremendously the sanitary question, and they 
could not turn off the people who made sani- 
tation their special study. It, therefore, 
seemed that they might have a registered body 
of sanitarians and scientific constructors, but” 
that art and architecture were to go absolutely 
to the wall! (‘‘ No, no.’’) 

Mr. Walter Emden said that the profession 
did not want protection at all. They simply 
wished to get the profession free from quacks 
and charlatans,—men who came into it without 
any experience and crept into the societies as 
well as intothe profession (hear, hear). Lawyers 
made agreements, and doctors. prescribed 
medicine, and they only could recover fees in 
each of their professions. Under the circum- 
stances, it seemed to him perfectly natural that, 
with registration, an architect, being a qualified 
man, could recover his fees, and that the man 
who was not registered or qualified could not 
recover them. That seemed to him a porfectly 
equitable arrangement, though possibly at the 
present moment it might not be so, because if 
only qualified people were admitted into regis- 
tration a large number at present would 
have to stand outside. Vested interests were 
very properly considered in connexion with any 
Act of Parliament. In the .irst instance, 
therefore, a certain number of unqualified men 
might be brought into the profession, but he 
would say this distinctly, that if there were ten 
thousand architects at the present moment, and 
two, four, or even eight thousand were un- 
qualified, if the present state of things went 
on it would not be long before the total number. 
would be increased to twenty thousand, with 
probably eighteen thousand of that number 
unqualified (laughter).. It was necessary that. 
the line should be drawn as quickly as due and 
proper consideration of the question would 
allow, and it was essential at the present: 
moment to all architects who had the welfare 
of the public and of themselves at heart that 
they should give their best attention to the 
question of the compulsory registration of 
architects, so that as soon as possible un- 
qualified men might be prevented from enter- 
ing the profession. The last speaker had 
said that it would be many a long day, if 
ever, before engineers and architects were 
brought together. But both professions: 
were originally one. He had himself for five 
or six years practised entirely as a civil engi- 
neer, and since then fourteen or fifteen years: 
as an architect, and he had never found that 
there was any difference in the two professions, 
excepting that the one sometimes forgot the art 
portion, which it ought to know more of, and 
the other sometimes knew nothing of con- 
struction. ifthe two professions were brought 
together under one Registration Act, and the 
matter carefully considered by a properly- 
constituted Council, would it not be self- 


‘evident t» everyone that those differences 
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would gradually, and eéven quickly, dis- 
appear? Doctors and surgeons, when they 
came to register, were entirely separate bodies, 
and were practically so still, yet they were 
registered and worked together. Why, there- 
fore, should not architects and engineers do so 
under one Registration Act? Those who were 
opposing such an Act were standing in the way 
of helping the public to have proper dwellings, 
and were to a certain extent indirectly answer- 
able for a good deal of the bad construction and 
bad sanitation which only such an Act as was 
mow proposed could prevent. (Hear, hear). 

Mr. Robert Walker (Cork) remarked that he 
had been very much struck at a meeting held 
that week in another place, in which a Chinese 
visitor made a comparison between the pro- 
fessions of Medicine, Divinity, and Law. The 
Chinese gentleman said,—‘ I am not an archi- 
tect or an engineer, but i am an amateur archi- 
tect, engineer, and surveyor. A comparison 
has been made between Medicine, Law, and 
Religion. These refer to the external man, 
while architecture, engineering, and surveying 
apply to all that is external to man and his 
external wants.” The author of one of the 
papers read had considered it best to keep the 
professions separate, but he did not see why 
that should be so. The architect practised 
engineering, while the engineer practised archi- 
tecture, in the pursuit of their lawful callings. 
Parliament would never give power to prevent 
engineers doing that portion of their work 
properly described as architecture. Nor would 
Parliament debar architects from performing 
that part of their duties which could only be 
correctly described as engineering (hear, hear). 
Mr. Walker then went into the question of the 
young architect’s education, and proceeded to 
discuss the draft Bill previously referred to. 

Mr. H. H. Statham here rose toorder. He 
submitted that they had met for the discussion 
of the papers just read, and not to consider a 
draft Bill which was put forward by a society 
unrecognised by the Institute. | 

Mr. Walker pointed out that the papers read 
that day had referred to an abstract Act. 

The Chairman.—No, I do not think the papers 
can be taken to refer to an abstract Act. Of 
course, we all know such a thing exists, but we 
have not got it before us. 

Mr. Walker then said he would move the 
following resolution :— 

** That this meeting is of opinion that it is desirable that 
all architects, civil engineers, and surveyors practising in 
the United Kingdom should be registered, and to this end 
it is necessary that an Act of Parliament should be 
obtained. This meeting is also of opinion that the Council 
of the Royal Institute of British Architect:, or such 
Committee as | may appoint, should communicate and 
co-operate with the Architects and Engineers’ Registra- 


tion Act Committee, who have already drafted a Bill on 
the subject.” 


Mr. Trevail (Truro) seconded the resolution, 
although, he said, he considered it might have 
been made shorter. His idea in supporting it was 
that it was most desirable to have a Registra- 
tion Act such as had been referred to that day. 

The Chairman asked the mover and seconder 
to limit themselves to the first part of the reso- 
lution, namely, 

** That this meeting is of opinion that it is desirable that 
all architects, civil engineers, and surveyors practising 
in the United Kingdom should be registered, and to this 
end it is necessary that an Act of Parliament should be 
obtained.” 

Mr. Walker said that he would adopt that 
suggestion with the greatest pleasure. 

Mr. Trevailsaid he was glad that the latter por- 
tion of the resolution had been eliminated. Any 
registration, to be effectual, should be compul- 
sory. Most of the professions were registered, 
and now the last to seek registration was that 
of the accountants. If the question were put 
to members of the registered professions, 
whether they would do without registration, it 
would be looked upon as ridiculous from a 
professional point of view. Architects ought 
to be all agreed on this question without having 
to make out any case amongst themselves. The 
case that required to be made out was before 
the public, and he believed it might take some 
years to be carried through, but it would be 
done in the end. He had been much struck by 
the opinions he had heard on the subject from 
medical men, especially in the matter of sanita- 

tion. The most important thing to decide was, 
Who should take the matter up ? Those from the 
country who were not members of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects yet looked upon 
that body with the greatest respect, and it was 
a pleasure to come up and see men like the 
chairman, whose name kad been familiar to 





him for many years, and like Mr. Ridge, whom 
he was delighted to see. He hoped, therefore, 
that the Institute would take the lead in the 
matter, but if it would not do so, then 
the outsiders would show that they were 
determined to carry through the question, 
and to take it up even in spite of what he wished 
to speak of without offence as the inner ring 
of the profession. No doubt the inner ring 
were the best men to deal with the subject, but 
if they did not do so, the outside members of 
the profession must take some action, and the 
result would be a Registration Act. As to 
“tinkers and tailors’’ being included in the 
first registration, a test should be devised which 
would be accepted by the Legislature. From a 
public as well as from a private point of view, 
there would be an immense gain to the pro- 
fession and the public if they could get rid of 
the various quacks now so much complained 
of. Referring to the Examination prescribed by 
the Institute, he had the greatest admiration 
for it, but it was utterly impossible for the 
majority of practising architects to drop their 
business and come up for Examination. He was 
struck with the remarks that fell from 
Mr. Hall on that point, and in a spirit which he 
was glad to see displayed; and the more that 
spirit was displayed the better it would be for 
the Institute as well as for the country practi- 
tioners. In the matter of federation he was 
afraid that good men would be excluded who were 
practising in the smaller towns (“ Question!’’). 
In Plymouth and Exeter, for instance, neither 
town would have an architectural society 
sufficiently large to be federated, although in 
Exeter there were gentlemen who might be 
regarded as good practitioners. 

Mr. Edwin T. Hall explained that the Insti- 
tute scheme made provision for all this, and 
that new societies should be formed to meet the 
difficulty. 

Mr. Trevail, continuing, said that with regard 


to artistic work, any gentleman who showed | ° 


artistic ability would always command his 
position in the profession, and what they wanted 
to have was a certain standard of qualification. 

Mr. Hall said he was prepared to move an 
amendment to the proposal before the meeting. 
Mr. Gough had mentioned that there were ten 
thousand architects in the United Kingdom. 
He had made a calculation, however, and had 
found out that, if that were so, there was one 
architect to every five hundred householders 
in England, Ireland, and Scotland, and he 
could not conceive such a state of things to be 
possible. If there were fifteen thousand archi- 
tects, that would make one to every two hundred 
and seventy-five householders (laughter). He 
proposed as an amendment :— 


** That this meeting recommends to the careful considera- 
tion of the Council the question of the Registration, either 
compulsorily or voluntarily, of bona-fide architects and 
architectural students, and suggests the appointment of a 
committee to deal with the subject.’’ 


The proper course, to his mind, was to appoint 
a Committee which would, as a matter of pro- 
cedure, communicate with the societies in their 
respective centres, and procure valuable statis- 
tical information on which the Council would 
possibly take some action. 

Mr. Aldridge seconded the amendment. 

Mr. Edgar Farman supported Mr. Walker’s 
resolution. He thought the subject had been 
treated more from the architects’ point of view 
than from that of the general public, though 
it was far more important to the public than to 
the architectural profession that a Bill of this 
nature should be passed. The meeting was a 
small one, and the Committee of the Institute 
would be a still smaller body to consider such 
a Bill. 

Mr. Hall rose to order, on the ground that 
though Mr. Farman’s observations might be 
valuable to the Council, they could not be dealt 
with by the present Conference. 

The Chairman interposed, saying that there 
had been a considerable divergence of opinion 
in the papers they had heard, while many of 
the points on which they differed had not been 
discussed at all. He could not help thinking 
that the wisest thing to do would be, that if 
they could go home and think over the matter, 
the question might be further sifted, and public 
and professional opinion matured upon it. He 
felt, after what he had heard, that he should 
have great hesitation in coming to a conclusion 
as to the desirability of registration, but he 
was unquestionably convinced that the subject 
was one that ought to have the most careful 





investigation. He was, therefore, personally 








disposed to think that the Conference would be 
going a little too far in adopting the resolution, 
and if the mover could see his way to agree to 
some such course as Mr. Hall had suggested in 
his amendment, it would probably be as far ag 
they could go under the present circumstances, 

Mr. Walker said he was prepared to amend 
his resolution as follows :— 

‘‘That this Conference requests that the Council of the 
Institute, or some committee —— by them, take 
into consideration the question of a Registration Act,” 

A Voice.—“ They have done so.”’ 

Mr. Trevail said he was ready to second 
Mr. Walker’s resolution as amended. 

After some remarks by Mr. Cowper and 
Mr. G. H. Guillaume, Mr. Walker submitted an 
amended resolution in the following form :— 

**That this Conference requests the Council of the 
Institute, or some Committee appointed by then, to take 
into consideration the question of a Registration Act; and 
that this Conference is of opinion that a Registration Act 
is desirable in the interests of the public,”’ 

This was seconded by Mr. Trevail. 

The Chairman then put Mr. Hall’s amend- 
ment to the meeting, when fifteen voted in its 
favour and fifteen against. The Chairman gaye 
his casting vote in favour of the amendment, 
which he declared carried. 

Mr. William Woodward remarked that he 
thought that any body appointed to consider the 
matter should avail themselves of the co-opera- 
tion of the gentlemen who had expended s0 
much time and money already on the subject. 

Votes of thanks to the readers of the papers 
and to the Chairman closed the proceedings. 





The following letter, addressed to the Hon. 
Secretaries of the Conference, has been com- 
municated to us :— 


**10, Lancaster-place, W.C, 
7th May, 1887, 
Deak Sirs, 
I shall, as Chairman of the Meeting held yester- 
day on the subject of the Registration of Architects, feel 
bliged if, in reporting the resolution (arrived at by the 
casting-vote of the Chairman) to the Council, you will 
draw attention to the fact that, notwithstanding the even 
numbers, that resolution really represents the general 
sense of the meeting, and so has a higher value than 
avpears at first sight. 
hose who voted against the resolution did so with the 
wish to substitute a motion very similar in wording and 
sense, but combining with the desire that the Council 
would refer the matter to a Committee for further affir- 
mation, 

I think it would be quite permissible to draw the atten- 
tion of the professional press to these circumstances, or to 
communicate copies of this letter.—I remain, dear Sirs, 
yours faithfully, 

T, Roar Smits. 

The Hon. Secretaries, 

The Conference Committee,” 





VISIT TO THE NATIONAL LIBERAL 
CLUB. 


For want of space we are compelled to hold 
over our account of the new building for the 
National Liberal Club, which was visited by 
the members of the Conference on the 3rd inst. 
under the guidance of the architect, Mr. Water- 
house, R.A. We have a detailed description 
of the building in type, which, together with 
plans of several of the floors, we hope to be 
able to give next week. 





VISIT TO WHITEHALL COURT. 


A vIsIT was next paid to the important blocks 
of residential mansions in flats known 48 
Whitehall Court, and which immediately adjom 
the new building of the National Liberal Club. 
Messrs. Archer & Green are the architects. We 
gave a view and description of these buildings 
in the Builder for January 2, 1886, but may 
now give some additional particulars. The 
area of the site is 157 ft. by 360 ft. = 57,300 
superficial feet, or 14 acre. The area of the 
main building is 38,000 ft. (about). The height 
of the building, from the pavement level to the 
top of the general roof, is 112 ft. ; while e 
height from the pavement level to the top 0 
the finial of the towers will be 206 ft. The 
height of the walls from the bottom of the 
footings to the top of the general cornice ns 
112 ft. The concrete foundations goto a dept 
of 22 ft. below the pavement, the arneg es 
walls of concrete being 10 ft. 6 in. ~~ 
and 8 ft. wide at the top and 10ft. at the bot- 
tom. The soil at this level was found to ~ 
composed of gravel and sand with water, “~ 
entire height above having been on 
ground” and Thames mud. The pressure <0 
tributed on the soil is 14 ton to the foot. ‘ 
thickness of the walls of the basement yn 
averages 4} bricks, and they have been be 
planned that the weight on them nowhere 
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ceeds 15 tons on the foot. All constructional 
walls are built in Ellistown brickwork up 
to the second-floor level, and in “shippers ” 


above that level. All floors are of fire- 
proof construction. The roofs are of timber 
construction, rendered fire - resisting. The 
whole building is divided into thirteen blocks, 
twelve of them being 54 ft. by 45 ft. Four 
blocks are grouped together as one building, 
and are accessible by a central staircase, and 
served by two elevators. The construction of 
the staircases will be of iron and concrete, with 
marble steps; that of the passages of iron and 
glass; while the decoration will be of marble. The 
buildings have a lower-ground, a ground, and 
an upper-ground floor, and seven stories above, 
with an eighth in the towers, making, in all, 
eleven floors. There will be suites extending 
over one floor only, averaging eight rooms each ; 
others extending over one floor and a half, 
averaging twelve rooms each ; others occupying 
two floors, and averaging sixteen rooms each. 
The total number of suites will be ninety- 
eight, with a total number of 1,028 rooms. 
It may be added that the exteriors are 
of Portland stone throughout, and that the 
earving, which is very good and not too 
abundant, is being done by Mr. John Hale. Mr. 
John Richards is the clerk of works. The 
builders are Messrs. J. W. Hobbs & Co. 
(Limited). 





VISIT TO THE HOTEL VICTORIA, 
NORTHUMBERLAND AVENUE. 


THE members of the Conference next visited 
this building, which is now practically com- 
pleted, and forms the latest addition to the 
hotel accommodation of London. Lately 
known as the ‘‘ Northumberland Avenue 
Hotel,” the building occupies one of the best 
positions in the metropolis. The site covers an 
area of some 32,000 square feet, and has a 
frontage of 300 ft. to the Northumberland 
Avenue. A contract having been entered into 
with Messrs. Perry & Co., of Tredegar Works, 
Bow, building operations were commenced in 
1884. In preparing the site to receive 
the superstructure great difficulties were 
encountered from the treacherous nature of 
the ground. To reach a solid foundation it 
was necessary to carry down the excavations 
for the principal walls to the unusual depth of 
50 ft. While these works were in progress a 
large quantity of running water was met with, 
which was traced and found to come from an 
old rivulet which had its rise in Highgate and 
fell into the Thames below this point. To keep 
this in check a 10 h.p. engine and powerful 
pumps had to be kept at work night and day for 
six or seven months, while a bed of concrete, 
6 ft. thick, was being laid over the whole site. 
Shortly after the building had risen above the 
ground-floor level the property was acquired by 
the Building Securities Company, who arranged 
with Messrs. J. W. Hobbs & Co., of Croydon and 
Queen’s-buildings, Southwark, to carry on the 
works. The new owners retained the services 
of the architects, Messrs. Isaacs & Florence, 
from whose design the building had already 
been commenced. 

The building consists of nine floors and a lofty 
basement, and its roof rises to a height of 122 ft. 
above the level of the Avenue. It contains some 
900 bed and sitting rooms in addition to rooms 
in the basement set apart for servants, stores, 
and other purposes connected with the working 
of the hotel. The front elevation is faced 
throughout with Portland stone from the 
quarries of Messrs. Steward & Co. and Messrs. 
Crickkmay & Co. The stone carving of the 
Upper floors has been executed by Messrs. 
Daymond & Sons, and the whole of the re- 
mainder by Mr. Boekbinder. Of the ironwork 
used in the construction of the building the 
Cast-iron stanchions have been supplied by 
Messrs. Young & Co., and the wruught-iron 
e—. and stanchions by Messrs. Dibley & Son. 

he floors have been constructed throughout of 
ya composed of coke breeze and Port- 
- cement, and for interior lintels solid slabs 
or the same fireproof material have been 
employed. os 

The elevation* is designed in the style of the 
: yon Renaissance, the combined dignity 
ae “ge which renders it, in the opinion 
dtm peculiarly adapted to a 





* We gave a lar i i ; 
ge view of it, together with the ground- 
mouth as in the Builder for May 1, 1886 ; mod 2 fon 
e Ncv. 6 last, we gave some of the 
ain entrance arch, 
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building of this description. The monotony 
of a long facade has been relieved by the 
projection from the general frontage line of a 
central and two terminal pavilions. The pro- 
vision of so large a number of windows, each 
tier marking a successive floor, rendered a 
horizontal treatment almost a matter of neces- 
sity. In order, however, to prevent an appear- 
ance of mere superimposition of disconnected 
stories, a certain amount of vertical grouping 
has been attained by the employment of a range 
of bold pilasters marking the principal divisions 
of the facade. These rise through and link to- 
gether the three central stories. The two lower 
floors, which have been treated simply, com- 
bine to form a solid substructure upon which 
these pilasters stand. They are surmounted by 
a& Massive cornice running the whole length of 
the building, the frieze of which is deepened to 
include a range of windows. A double-storied 
row of coupled dormers, linked together by a 
flying arch, rises above this cornice. A triplet 
of these dormers crowns each pavilion. The 
intermediate portions, consisting of six bays 
each, have been treated with simplicity on the 
same general lines as the pavilions, but they 
have as a distinguishing feature a series of bay 
windows on the first floor, with projecting 
cornice carrying a continuous balcony, on to 
which the second-floor windows open. The 
principal entrance to the building in the central 
pavilion has been emphasised by a lofty and 
handsomely-carved arch the height of two 
stories. On either side the keystone are two 
carved figures, illustrative of Day and Night, 
the work of Mr. Boekbinder. This, the centre 
of the whole facade, is still further enriched by 
the introduction above the arch of a three- 
storied oriel, with caryatides and other deco- 
rative features, crowned by an ornamental 
balconette. 

The internal planning has been devised to 
provide as compactly as possible, considering 
the extent of the frontage, all the accom- 
modation required for a modern first-class 
hotel. Simplicity of arrangement has been 
specially aimed at, and this has been obtained 
by the repetition on every floor from basement 
to roof of one main internal corridor, 8 ft. wide, 
extending from end to end of the building 
parallel to its front. The staircases and lifts 
open on to this corridor, and from it access is 
obtained to all the public and private sitting- 
rooms, and to the principal bedrooms. The 
remainder of the rooms on the upper floors are 
reached by two corridors running at right- 
angles to the principal one. All these have 
tile dados, and that on the ground-floor has also 
a filling of gilded tiles arranged in panels, the 
tilework being thus carried up to the cornice 
level. All these tiles have been supplied by 
Messrs. Balfour & Co., of Longton. The 
approach to the hotel will be sheltered by an 
elaborate covered way, the work of the Coal- 
brookdale Co. The lofty portico, under the 
arch which spans the entrance, has its semi- 
circular ceiling lined with coffered panels of 
Faience, the work of Messrs. Simpson & Sons, 
of St. Martin’s-lane. Passing through the 
entrance doors and lobby, the spacious vestibule 
is reached, the walls of which are entirely 
lined with alabaster, relieved with bands of 
Bardiglio. The latter marble is also used for 
the architraves of the doorways, and for other 
mouldings throughout. Kound the whole a 
dado is carried, having its capping and base of 
Verde de Prato with a die of Sanguino. A 
similar combination of marbles has been used 
for the columns. Out of this vestibule, paved 
with veined marble squares with ornamental 
borders, a grand marble staircase, 13 ft. in 
width, having return flights on either side, rises 
to the first floor. At the foot of this staircase, 
and again on the halfway landing, its solid 
balustrading is terminated by massive marble 
piers, which serve as pedestals for lofty 
standard electro-gaseliers. The columns and 
pilasters are in alabaster, the pedestals having 
a die of rich red Numidian marble. The marble 
work is carried up to the cornice level of the 
first floor with pilasters of breccia. The wall 
of the staircase is enclosed by a marble balus- 
trading in alabaster and breccia. The caps to 
all the marble pilasters and columns are finished 
a rich gold or bronze. All the marble work in 
the entrance hall and staircase has been supplied 
by Messrs. Farmer & Brindley, of the West- 
minster Bridge-road. The staircase is well 
lighted by a large lantern with decorated cove, 
which rises immediately over the main cornice. 

The public rooms on the ground-floor area 





broadly grouped into three divisions. Those 
for the use of ladies and general visitors are 
placed at the southern end of the main cor- 
ridor, and the gentlemen’s at the northern end, 
while the rooms set apart for meals are to be 
found round and behind the grand staircase. A 
corridor, which passes beneath the halfway 
landing of the staircase, and is entered imme- 
diately from the entrance-hall, serves to connect 
and form a means of access to the Salle-a- 
manger, coffee-room, and banqueting - room. 
Fronting the general reception-room a domically 
vaulted vestibule, in close connexion with 
which the ladies’ retiring-rooms are placed, 
forms the principal entrance to the Salle- 
i-manger. This apartment is 100 ft. long by 
42 ft. wide, exclusive of the apse at the 
further end and the wings on each side. It 
rises through two floors, and thus has a height 
of over 30 ft. Although this room is chiefly 
designed for evening use, a lofty range of 
windows along the southern side renders it 
light and cheerful by day, this being still 
further secured by the admission of the 
morning sun through the glazed roof of the 
apse. A walnut dado, some 8 ft. in height, is 
carried round the room, and above it the 
various bays into which the walls are sub- 
divided by the pilastered and arcaded treatment 
which has been adopted are filled with bevelled 
mirrors or with tapestries. These latter illus- 
trate a series of subjects in connexion with her 
Majesty’s Jubilee, and represent her as Queen 
and Empress receiving gifts and homage from 
her colonies and dependencies. All the tapestries 
employed here and in other rooms have been 
executed by Mr. Boekbinder, who has also, 
under the immediate superintendence of the 
architects, carried out in a very creditable 
manner the whole of the carton-pierre work and 
the general decoration. The ceiling is divided 
into domed panels, which are freely treated 
with gold, thus harmonising with the pre- 
vailing treatment of the room, in gold and 
cream. From the centre of these domes 
are suspended electroliers of special de- 
sign. Double doors lead from the Salle into 
the coffee-room, which is an apartment 56 ft. 
long by 30 ft. wide. This room, like the Salle, 
has a high walnut dado; above this a dark 
leather paper is hung; the walnut work gives 
the keyto the general decoration of the room 
and to that of the panelled ceiling. Between 
this room and the banqueting-room, which latter 
can also be approached from the northern end 
of the main corridor, are located the general 
lavatories and the room for hats and coats. In 
the former the fittings have been supplied by 
Messrs. Finch & Co., who have also provided a 
group of specially-designed oval wash-hand 
basins with flushing rims. 

The banqueting-room, the various approaches 
to which have been noticed above, is more 
Jacobean in treatment. It has a high dado of 
fumigated oak ; above this a series of paintings 
are continued round the room, illustrating the 
sports and occupations connected with the idyllic 
supply of food and drink. On the right of the 
main corridor isthe general reading-room. Inthe 
decoration of this a departure from the styles 
employed in the other public rooms has been 
effected by the use of the Flemish Renaissance. 
At the end of the corridor is the large smoking- 
room, 53 ft. by 37 ft. It is provided with large 
windows at either end, by means of which 
efficient through ventilation has been secured. 
The suite of public rooms at the southern end 
of the main corridor, which form more espe- 
cially the ladies’ quarter, consist of a reception- 
room, ante-room, and drawing-room. In these 
a light and cheerful scheme of French Renais- 
sance decoration has been adopted, the drawing- 
room being finished an ivory white. The walls 
are panelled and hung with damasks, and the 
ceilings are delicately moulded. All these 
rooms are light and cheerfal, as they are lighted 
directly from the Avenue. In addition to these 
public rooms the accommodation provided on 
the ground-floor includes two large private 
dining-rooms, a number of private sitting- 
rooms, and a range of bedrooms, together with 
the various offices required for the manager’s 
department. 

The upper floors are reached by a wide stair- 
case at either end of the building, or by the 
four lifts, which are situated in pairs on each 
side of the centre. They have been provided 
and fitted up by the American Elevator Com- 
pany, and the tanks which supply the water to 
work them are filled by a Worthington pump 
in the basement. All the newest and most 
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effectual precautions for insuring a safe and 
easy working are combined in the arrangements 
connected with these lifts. The hydraulic power 
to work them is provided from large tanks 
situated in the roof and the basement, the water 
of which is re-used continually. 

The staircases have a wrought-iron balus- 
trading supplied by Messrs. Starkie, Gardner, 
& Co., who have also furnished all the 
wrought-iron work in the exterior. Every 
floor throughout the building is provided 
with an ample supply of appliances for use in 
case of fire, the whole of this department 
having been carried out by Messrs. Shand & 
Mason. 

The whole of the papering, with the exception 
of that in the public rooms on the ground-floor, 
has been supplied by Mr. W. Phillips, of Upper 
Thames-street. The papers in the reception- 
rooms were supplied to Mr. Boekbinder by 
M. L’hoeste, of Liége. 

The kitchen and offices are located on the 
fourth floor; the series of rooms over the Salle 
being entirely devoted to these purposes. The 
whole of the cooking apparatus, adapted almost 
entirely for the use of gas, has been supplied 
and fitted up by Messrs. James Slater & Co., of 
the Holborn Engineering Works. 

The kitchen proper is surmounted by a large 
skylight, and has windows on three sides. 
Throughout this department, every precaution 
has been taken to secure a cool temperature and 
through ventilation. In addition to the several 
large and airy larders provided, an ice-room has 
been fitted up by Mr. Stockwell on his patent 
system. Opening out of the kitchen there are 
a pair of lifts, also the work of the American 
Elevator Company, communicating directly 
with the service-rooms for Salle-A-manger and 
coffee-room. The general service lift is close 
at hand, and as it opens on every floor into a 
service-room, any meals required in either the 
bed or sitting rooms can easily be supplied. 
An auxiliary kitchen is provided in the base- 
ment for the supply of private banquets, 
dinners, and other minor requirements. _ 

The electric light, in the form of incan- 
descent lamps, is supplied all over the building, 
but to guard against the possibility of mishap, 
it is generally duplicated with gas. The Wen- 
ham gas-lamp has been introduced into several 
of the public and private rooms. The whole 
of the work in connexion with the electric light 
installation has been carried out by Messrs. 
Thompson & Ritchie, who have also provided 
the electric bells, with signal semaphores and 
speaking-tubes. The fittings for the electric 
light are supplied by the Walsall Electrical 
Company, and those for the gas by Messrs. 
Hughes & Co, of the Atlas Works, Hatton- 
garden. 

large billiard-room for the use of visitgrs 
staying in the hotel is provided in the basement 
under the Salle. Here is ample room for five 
tables. A bar for refreshments, and all necessary 
lavatory accommodation, is in close connexion. 
A special staircase leads directly from the 
coffee-room corridor down to this room. 

The basement, over 14 ft. high, contains 
further a good suite of bedrooms, hair-cutting 
and bath-rooms, a range of offices, and various 
servants’ apartments, the auxiliary kitchen 
mentioned above, numerous cellars and store- 
rooms, and last, but not least, the boiler-house, 
engine-room, and engineer’s quarters. In the 
former are two large Lancashire boilers, each 
30 ft. long and 7 ft.6 ina. in diameter. These 
supply the steam power for electric lighting ani 
for heating and cooking purposes. ‘They are fed 
by a small Worthington pump. Another of 
these pumps supplies the motive power to the 
lifts, while a third is used for lifting water 
required for all purposes from the receiving 
tank in the basement to the various supply- 
tanks throughout the building as well as to the 
10,000 gallon fire-tank in the highest point of 
the roof. 

The hot-water supply is obtained by means 
of a Berryman’s heater, and is carried to every 
part. The general heating of the building is 
effected by coils of hot-water pipes, which are 
liberally dispersed throughout the public rooms 
and corridors. 

The engines for the electric light have been 
made by Messrs. Browett & Lindsay, and to 
these and to the dynamos separate rooms have 
been devoted. 

The building is furnished throughout by 
Messrs. Maple & Co., who have received 
directions to complete everything in a style 


far as the furnishing was completed when the 
building was visited they had been very 
successful in complying with this instruction. 
The wooden chimneypieces and over-mantels 
are by Messrs. Wm. Walker & Sons, of Bunhill- 
row. All the floors of the principal rooms, 
viz., those of the Salle-a-manger, coffee-room, 
smoking-room, banquetting-room, and ante- 
room to the Salle-a-manger, covering alto- 
gether an area of 150 squares, are laid with 
Mr. J. F. Ebner’s solid parquet floors, of simple 
but effective design. 

The whole of the works in connexion with the 
erection and completion of this building have 
been carried out under the immediate superin- 
tendence of the architects, Messrs. Isaacs & 
Florence, of Verulam-buildings, Gray’s Inn. 
Mr. Charles Till has acted throughout as clerk 
of the works. 





VISIT TO THE ROYAL HOLLOWAY 
COLLEGE, EGHAM. 


On the afternoon of Tuesday, the 3rd inst., 
a party of gentlemen attending the Conference 
proceeded by rail to Egham, to visit the Royal 
Holloway College, as mentioned in ourlast. We 
have so recently * illustrated and described this 
remarkable building that we need say nothing 
more about it now. 





VISIT TO COLLINGHAM GARDENS. 


On the morning of Wednesday, the 4th inst., 
the members of the Conference visited several 
houses in Collingham Gardens, erected from 
the designs of Messrs. Ernest George and 
Peto. One of the houses visited adjoins that 
of Mr. W. S. Gilbert, and has been erected for 
Messrs. Cassell and Co., the well-known pub- 


lishers, for the residential accommodation, as 


we understand, of some of the members of 
their editorial staff. This house is already fur- 
nished. 





VISIT TO KENSINGTON COURT. 


THE visit of the members of the Conference 
on the same morning to the houses occupying 
the site of Baron Grant’s mansion, and col- 
lectively known as Kensington Court, was 
largely attended, and marked interest was shown 
by the visitors in this estate, which is one of the 
most complete among recent undertakings at the 
West End, possessing several advantages in its 
self-contained area. Theattention of the party 
was first drawn to the subway which runs 
under the centre of the roads all round the 
estate, and which is of sufficient size for a man 
to walk in, and containing under the bottom the 
main drainage pipes, with access to connexions 
of each house, and in the subway itself 
the gas and water mains aud electric cables. 
The advantage of this ready access to drains, 
pipes, &e., is obvious, and has frequently 
been pointed out in our pages. The pumping 
station next received attention. It has been 
erected under the direction of Messrs. Ellington 
and Woodall, for the Hydraulic Power Com- 
pany, from which the water supply to work the 
passenger-lifts is distributed at high pressure 
through mains in the subway. The machinery, 
&c., for this purpose appears to have been 
thoroughly and carefully carried out. The 
visitors made a careful inspection of the 
electric lighting works, also situated on the 
estate. These have been erected by Messrs. 
Crompton & Co., of Chelmsford, and fitted 
on the system of storage by means of ac- 
cumulators of sufficient capacity to contain 
electricity for one night’s consumption of 
all the houses, in addi.ion to the current 
from the dynamos, thereby ensuring immunity 
from interruption of the light by the temporary 
cessation of the machinery. The machinery and 
plant, already of ample power, are capable of 
being extended up to 10,000 lights witbout de- 
rangement of the present working. 

The exteriors and arraugement of the houses 
(the work of Mr. J. J. Stevenson) received 
considerable attention, and favourable com- 
ments were made on the elevations, which are 
of red brick and grey terra-cotta, carefully 
chosen. 

The interiors vary in size, the larger houses 
containing three reception-rooms on the ground 
floor, and boudoir on upper floor; and the 
smaller with dining-room and library on ground, 
and drawing-room and boudoir on first floor. A 








suitable to a building of this importance. So 
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special feature is the entrance-hall,— often 
conspicuous by its mean dimensions, or even 
its total absence, in a London house of Similar 
size,—which is roomy and carried up with open 
well in the larger houses. The steps at the 
entrance leading to the ground-floor level are 
either in the vestibule or under cover, which jg 
a great advantage in wet weather. The base- 
ments are well lighted, and the rooms through. 
out well proportioned, with good window space 
and special provisions for ventilation. The con. 
tinuous balcony at the first-floor level made ip 
this case a pleasing architectural feature, ang 
is well suited for pot plants and creepers, 

The finishing and decorations of the interiorg 
of the houses is being carried out under the 
direction of Mr. William Rolfe, who acts ag regi. 
dent architect to the estate. Some little atten. 
tion has been paid to the fireplaces, with a view 
of ensuring comfort combined with economy of 
fuel. The mantelpieces are specially made, and 
painted with the other woodwork and dados, 
which are panelled out in some cases on the 
plaster. The ceilings, either enriched with 
mouldings or plain, are light in treatment, and 
where possible wall-papers of good but not 
heavy colouring have been chosen, with a view 
of obtaining a fresh and cheerful appearance, 
which end is further attained by the use of 
ivory white paint. 

The electric lighting, now for some time in 
use, is by incandescent lamps, adapted, where 
desired, to existing candelabra, &c., and the 
occupiers fully realise the advantages of the 
light over coal gas, not only in the improved 
temperature of the rooms, but also in the saving 
of the decorations. The difference in cost be- 
tween this and gas is found to be but small. 

The passenger-lifts, an important part in the 
convenience of the houses, are capable of carry- 
ing four persons, and supply the place of back 
stairs for the servants’ use between the base- 
ment and upper floors, as well as for carrying 
the tray for meals. The action of these lifts is 
well worthy of notice, snd is by means of con- 
tinuous rods inside and outside the cage for 
setting the lift in motion, the doors to the well- 
holes being self-closing and fixed until the 
cage comes to the floor level, when the bolt is 
released and the door can be opened. This ar- 
rangement, which has been successfully carried 
out, reduces the risk of accident to a minimum. 

One or two other houses which have been 
specially built for private perscns, were visited, 
notably the one at the corner at the entrance 
to the estate, from designs of Mr. T. G. Jack- 
son, where the interior has been worked out 
with the same care as the elevations, making 
the most of the very fine position overlookiog 
Kensington Gardens. 

Attention also was given to the compact 
stables, arranged with carriage-houses on the 
ground floor and horses on the upper floor, and 
grooms accommodated over these; in sets for 
four or more horses. A private set, specially 
built to meet tenants’ wishes, and attached to 
one of the houses, provides standings for nine 
horses on the ground-floor, with carriage-house 
over, the vehicles being taken up by a carriage- 
lift. The interior finish of the stables, the 
electric lighting, and the way in which the 
most had been made of a small space, are 
among the points which were deservedly 
commended by the visitors. 


[ Accounts of a few other visits will be found 
in another part of this week’s Builder. | 


THE CONVERSAZIONE. 


THE conversazime given by the President and 
Mrs. I’Anson at the South Kensington Museum 
on the evening of Thursday, the 5th inst., 
was a great success. There were nearly 1,290 
guests, including Mr. and Mrs. Cavendish 
Bentinck; Mr. and Mrs. A. Scuart Wortley ; the 
Hon. Mrs. J. Stuart Wortley; Mr. W. Holman 
Hunt; Dr. Dohme (Ewperor’s Librarian ab 
Berlin) ; Mr. H. Schutz Wilson; Mr. Edwin 
Freshfield, LL.D., and Mrs. Freshfleld; Mr. 
Edward A. Freeman, D.C.L.; Sir J. Whittaker 
Ellis; Mr. Owen Roberts; Mr. T. G. Jackson; 
Sir Fred. Goldsmid and two Misses Goldsmid ; 
Mr. W. Calder Marshall, R.A.; Mr. F. W. 
Cattermole ; Sir Edward and Miss Sieveking; 
the President of the Institution of Civil Eng'- 
neers; Sir John Coode, V.P. Inst. C.E.; Mr. i 
W. B. Davis, R.A.; Mr. Lumb Stocks, R.A. ; 
Mr. H. Trueman Wood; Mr. George Corson, of 
Leeds; and an unusually large number of non- 
metropolitan members of the Institute, and 
several well-known contractors. 





